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The Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit in 1980, supplied services to 
approximately 1,200 Cuban refugees in the six weeks of its operation 
at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. The program offered basic oral 
English classes to adults ranging in age from 18 to 81 years. The 
classes were conducted in the World War II Army barracks at the 
military installation. The mostly male students, who volunteered to 
attend classes, had a wide range of proficiency ranging from no 
English to an advanced understanding. The goals for this short-term 
educational project consisted of teaching oral English and providing 
for the acculturation of the Cuban students to the American way of 
life. Classes were conducted twice a day for three hours at a time, 
six days a week. Teachers used time before and after classes for 
additional preparation or tutoring. Students were recruited 
throughout the program, and a high percentage attended. Students were 
provided with textbooks, a dictionary, and supplies. An independent 
evaluator termed the program a success, since pre- and posttests 
showed a large gain in student English proficiency. The goal of 
teaching basic life skills for acculturation was also met. Teachers 
and students also felt that the program had been successful. 
Following evaluation of the project, recommendations were made for 
improving such programs if they are conducted again. (This report 
contains numerous appendixes covering facets of program operation 
such as planning, scheduling, student reports, attendance, service 
contracts for teachers, support personnel, and administrators, staff 
training, suggested lesson pXans, use of teacher aides, and newspaper 
coverage.) (EC) 
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The Adult School for Cuban Refugees was a cooperative undertaking of the 
United States Department of Education (USED) and the Central Susquehanna 
Intermediate Unit (CSIU). The opinions expressed in this report do not necessar- 
ily reflect the positions or policy of the USED, and no official endorsement by 
USED should be inferred. The report is solely the rcsponsibity of the CSIU< 



CSIU is an equal rights and opportunities intermediate unit 
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PREFACE 

John Kennedy wrote: "The contribution of immigrants can be seen in every aspea of our national life. We see it in 
religion, in politics, in business, in the arts, in education, even in athletics and in entertainment There is no part of our 
nation that has hot been touched by our immigrant background. Everywhere immigrants have enriched and 
strengthened the fabric of American life. As Wait Whitman said. 

These States are the amplest poem, 

Here is not merely a nation but 

a teeming Nation of nations." 
The board and administration of the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit remembered th* nation's rich and 
diverse heritage when the United States Department of Education approached us in August 1980 and asked that the 
CSIU operate the Adult School for Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the intermediate unit's administration, the board voted unanimously August 20 to undertake the 
education of adult Cuban refugees at the resettlement center 80 miles away. The board acted out of a sense of 
humanitarian and civic obligation, and, as the following report indicates., that decision was a good one. 

Negotiations with USED began the day following the board's action, and within ten days, Army barracks had bt*n 
converted into school ouildings and classrooms, teaching staff bad been selected and named, curriculum development 
and material ordering were well underway, and testing and teaching of adult Cuban refugees had begun. The report 
which foilows describes the history and activities of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania. It relates what was done and why, what worked and what did not, and offers evaluative data and 
recommendations for future programs. The report is divided into three volumes. The first includes an executive 
summary and the actual final report on the Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the CSIU under USED 
contract number 30O8OC713. It includes a variety of appendices, including Appendix P, which is bound separately and 
includes individual student information as rec ! -d by the CSIU's contract; this appendix is presented only to the 
USED. The second volume is an evaluation rep* -epared by James Shaner. The third volume is prepared in a format 
to permit easy copying and includes a variety .*istructional materials developed by staff of the program. 

The Adult School for Cuban Refugees worked because of the people who devoted their efforts to it — adminis- 
trators, teachers, aides, secretaries, and a host of unsung supportstaff who worked beyond the scope of their normal jobs 
so that this program would be a success. This report is dedicated to all of them and to the spirit which brought the Cuban 
refugees to this country — the same spirit which brought so many earlier waves of immigrants and which will, no doubt, 
bring others in the years to come. For aD of us who had the privilege to be associated with this extraordinary effort and 
our extraordinary colleagues, this will be remembered as a challenging, exciting, rewarding episode in our careers. 



Robert E. Feir 

CSIU Assistant Executive Director 
Superintendent, Adult School 

November 1980 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Cuban Refugees 

With President Carter's decision to accept another group of refugees into the United States, the country im- 
mediately assumed the responsibility of providing them with food, shelter, and the necessary medical care along with 
recreational and educational programs for the duration of their stay at a refugee facility. The primary goal would be 
locating sponsors for these refugees among United States citizens and legal immigrants, thereby releasing them from 
these facilities. { 

In this case, the refugees were Cubans seeking asylum from Fidel Castro's communist regime. This report deals 
specifically with the Cuban population at Fort Indtantown Gap, Pennsylvania. 

Initially, the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) took charge of the resettlement operation; later the 
State Department assumed the task. The Church World Service, the United States Catholic Conference, the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, the Lutheften Immigration and Refugee Service, and the World Relief Rescue Service were 
the volunteer agencies that worked to find sponsors for the 19,094 Cubans at Fort Indiantown Gap. 

The Cubans lived in barracks throughout several areas in the camp. They ate in mess halls and relaxed in the 
V evenings at movies shown by Army Personnel. The American Red Cross (ARC) sponsored recreational activities and 
initially offered English classes. Its staff of teachers could not remain after August 15. however, due to previous 
commitments. 

After August 1 5 all of the refugees' needs continued to be met with the exception of their educational needs. Steps 
were rapidly taken, as the United States Department of Education (USED) and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education (PDE) approached various organizations requesting participation in the creation of a new educational 
program. The Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) of Lewisburg. Pennsylvania agreed to accept the 
responsibility in a unanimous vote of its Board of Directors. 

Project Development 

Representatives of the CSIU and USED negotiated a contract August 2 1 and 22, 1 980. Authorization was given by 
USED August 25 to begin operations of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees and to begin to commit funds to the 
project. The contract was formally signed September 9; it provided for the operation of classes through October 1 5, the 
planning date for the transfer of all remaining refugees to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. 

It was determined that one of the refugees' principal needs once leaving the camp facility would be the ability to 
communicate in English within American society. Keeping that point in mind and understanding that six weeks is not 
enough time to learn to read and write English adequately, it was decided that the basic goal of the program would be 
that of teaching oral English, with emphasis placed upon understanding and speaking the language. 

The refugees also lacked knowledge and familiarity of American society. Therefore, part of the Adult School 
* curriculum would be an acculturation program whereby the students would team about American culture. 

It was decided that the most efficient way of meeting all student needs would be by assigning a teacher/aide team 
consisting ot one teacher and two aides to every 25 students. 

The program director and coordinator were selected and contracted by CSIU. Faculty was recruited through 
newspaper advertisements throughout Pennsylvania, by requests made to English as a Second Language (ESL) schools 
in the Millcrsvillc area and by word of mouth. Applicants were interviewed and approved by a screening committee. 

A total of 30 teachers and 61 aides were chosen along with two teacher supervisors, and they became independent 
contractors of the intermediate unit, to work until October 1 5 unless terminated at an earlier date. Four secretaries were 
also hired. 

The assembled staff proved to be extremely competent. All teachers held teaching certificates except a few who had 
college teaching experience. Fifty staff members held Pennsylvania teaching certificates, and six from other states. Many 
aides had teaching certificates and more than half of them had college degrees. A total of 41 instructors were ESL 
trained, and 42 were Spanish-speaking. 

Barracks to be used as classrooms were identified through the camp by area military commanders. A project 
headquarters was also assigned, which housed the administrative staff and served to store all supplies. Chairs, tables and 
desks were also provided by post personnel. Telephones and copy equipment were installed in the project headquarters. 
Also pvailable to the program was a large Xerox unit with collating capability. 
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• All office supplies and materials were purchased by the project coordinator after having received authorization 
from the CSIU director of finance or his administrative assistant. 

The entire faculty was given "Unlimited Access" badges which permitted all to move freely within the living areas. 
Military Police were stationed along the perimeters of all Cuban housing areas and Federal Security Police patrolled 
within the compounds. These security measures insured the safety of all teacher* and aides, and u a certain extent 
protected the classroom buildings. 

Project Operation 

A staff training program oriented the teachers and aides as to the Cuban refugee situation and the CSIU English 
program. They were briefed on Cuban culture, introduced to the philosophies of the Adult School and given a tour of 
the refugee facility. Also discussed were necessary security measures and a set of emergency procedures that might be 
necessary. Throughout the operation of the program, daily staff meetings were held at 7:30 a.m., at which the faculty 
was informed of new procedures ;t id events. 

Teachers and aides were assigned to classrooms to begin p re-testing the students. After having signed an authoriza- 
tion form, each interested refugee was given the English as a Second language Oral Assessment (ESLOA) examination, to 
determine his/her previous knowledge of the English language. All were then assigned to a class of about 25 students 
according to four levels of proficiency, with Level I being the lowest and Level IV the highest Teachers and aides were 
assigned to classrooms, and by September 4 classes had begun. 

New classes were established four times to accommodate additional students, and each was preceded by a staff 
training session. With the onset of the final set of classes, more than 1.200 refugees had been assigned to class. 

The curriculum was not strictly defined, although it was based on the fundamental need to develop introductory 
oral/aural communication skills in English. The teachers were free to use whatever methods they chose as long as the 
program's focus was maintained and a set of bask topics such as greetings and farewells, numbers, telling time, days of 
the week, months, seasons, clothing, foods, and basic verbs were included in instruction. Teachers also made use of 
acculturation lessons, incorporating topics such as cooking or shopping in a grocery store, using the telephone, seeking 
jobs, and understanding basic laws. 

An interesting facet of the Adult School was the performance of a puppet show. A puppeteer, along with an 
assistant, developed a puppet show and constructed the puppets and stage. The story dealt with two Cuban refugees who 
found themselves confronted with American society and the need to survive within it. One spoke English and one did * 
not: as the bilingual puppet found a job and made friends, the Spanish-speaking puppet encountered difficulties. The 
lesson was clear: in order to begin a successful life in the United States it would be necessary to speak and understand 
English. 

All students were provided with textbooks: Sru< Horizons in English, Book 1 , 2 and 3. A copy of the Spanish-English, 
English-Spanisn Dictionary published by the University of Chicago was also given to each student. Additionally, notebooks, 
pencils, pens, and other supplies were available at project headquarters. 

Classes were conducted six days a week, Monday through Saturday. Two classes met each day: one from 8:00 a.m. to 
11:00 a.m. and the other from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Teachers used time before and after class for additional 
preparation or tutoring. 

Students were recruited throughout the entire operation. Attendance was voluntary and promotional activities 
were needed to acquaint the refugees with the program. Stories in the camp newspaper, handbills, posters, public 
address and mobile jeep announcements stressed the importance and the benefits of learning English. Personal contact 
was. perhaps, the most effective promotional device, with a "Bring a Buddy to Class" campaign put into effect. 
Supervisors personally recruited students. 

The attendance goal was at least 30 percent of refugees assigned to clas», with at least 70 percent of those assigned 
actually in attendance each day. This percentage allowed for 15 percent normal absence and 15 percent for absences 
relating to facility administrative activities. The number of students assigned to class increased throughout the opera- 
tion. The attendance goal of 70 percent was, in fact, met every day with the exception of one day when recreational 
activities were scheduled. When the daily attendance totals were added together, the total attendance from September 4^ 
to October 8 was 20,780. Assuming that the average length of attendance for each student was 2 out of the 3 possib'e 
hours per class, the total number of contact hours was 41.560 (total amount of time spent in class by all students). 

The teacher/aide teams functioned well. The teachers were responsible for the preparation and execution of daily 
lesson plans. Aides worked under the supervision of the teachers, performing duties, such as attendance, tutoring and 
helping with snail group instruction. In many cases, one member of each group was bilingual in English and Spanish, 
which facilitated the explanation of certain grammatical points. 
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Every living area was assigned a supervisor or a head teacher. This person coordinated classroom activities within 
the area, observed the operation of the classes and provided assistance to teachers and aides. 

The students were extremely cooperative throughout the program. Many preferred to *o to two classes every day, 
rather than only the one to which they had been scheduled. Night classes were started for those refugees who 
participated in a volunteer work force during the day; these classes were well attended and used by other students to 
supplement their day classes. 

In most instances, the classrooms were cared for by refugees serving as volunteer live-in custodians. These 
custodians, usually students, kept all buildings clean and safe from vandalism. 

In addition to caring for the buildings, the students held themselves responsible for guarding the instructors' 
belongings during the class period. They took care that there were no incidents within the classroom. 

There were n_ major problems throughout the operation of the Adult School. All minor problems were dealt with 
as they occurred. For example, there was an initial delay in the arrival of the textbooks and dictionaries at the onset of the 
program. The teachers incorporated their own materials until the needed supplies arrived. 

Another minor difficulty involved the class rosters. Although all students were originally scheduled to a specific 
class, many preferred to attend different ones, eventually settling down with one teacher. This caused a need to purge 
and revise rosters according to the aaual attendance of each class. This was easily done by deleting the names of students 
who never came to class and adding the names of those students who did. 

Other minor problems involved sporadic cases of vandalism, usually broken windows; lack of electricity in various 
classrooms due to the fact that the sockets had previously been pulled out of the walls; the scheduling of special events 
which conflicted with class hours and reduced attendance; and finally, a drastic drop in the morale of the students due to 
the announcement of the transfer of remaining refugees to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. 

Throughout the growth of the program, a few somewhat controversial issues arose: 

1 . Class attendance was initially intended to be voluntary. However, one military area commander chose to make 
attendance mandatory, thus providing an opportunity to examine the effectiveness of compulsory vs. voluntary 
attendance. In those areas where attendance was voluntary, the program attendance goals were met consistently; in the 
area where attendance was compulsory at the beginning of the program, the same goals were rarely met. 

2. Another major issue concerned Spanish speaking teaches vs. non-Spanish speaking teachers. Although non- 
Spanish speaking teacher/aide teams did have some communication problems the first few days, growth in student 
achievement was greater in these classes. However, the presence of a Spanish-speaking instructor did facilitate 
administrative matters. 

3. Central coordination of activities vs. individual agency coordination was another point of controversy. Since 
there was no coordination of activities among the various agencies involved with the resettlement operation, there were 
conflicting schedules and events. For example, the American Red Cross recreation program was frequently in direct 
competition with the Adult School. It would be desirable in future refugee operations if all area commanders would 
coordinate all agency programs based on general policies set by the director of the refugee facility. 

4. A final issue involved the safety of the staff. Based on press reports released prior to the operation of the Adult 
School, there was expressed concern about the safety of the stall. The Adult School administration took standard 
precautions in the development of emergency procedures and in cautioning the staff as to recommended personal 
behavior. Other than a few minor incidents, there were no safety problems between the staff and the refugees. 

Media coverage of the Adult School was encouraged. There was a variety of newspaper ankles concerning the 
English program throughout its operation. There was also some television coverage. 

Evaluation 

An independent program cvaluator was responsible for evaluating the entire program. The final evaluation was 
prepared using classroom observations, teacher and student interviews, student testing, and teacher attitudinal surveys. 

The results of the evaluation show that the program was successful beyond expectations. The first sets of the 
ESLOA pre-test showed 67 percent tested in Level 1.27 percent in Level II. 3 percent in Level III. and 3 percent in Level 
IV. Three hundred fifty students selected at random were re-tested five weeks later. This time, only 1 1 percent placed in 
Level I. 42 percent tested into Level II. 32 percent in Level III, and 15 percent in Level IV. 

The majoritv of the teachers and administration also termed the Adult School a success. The students' rapid 
improvement over only a five-week period demonstrated the dedication of the teachers and the motivation of the 
students. ' 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations reflect the thinking of the administration of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees 
at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. They are offered in the hopes of assisting in the' planning and operation of 
similar efforts, should they be needed, in the future. Many of the recommendations reaffirm what was done in this 
program and what was learned from it. Some of the recommendations reflect areas where further improvement is 
possible. For the most part, implementation of these recommendations will depend upon actions by the VS. Depart* 
racnt of Education, which was roost cooperative in the operation of Urn program. Some of the recommendations can 
only be implemented by whatever agency is selected to operate similar programs in the future. The recommendations 
follow: 

, 1 . USED should develop an internal ongoing coordinating mechanism to woi k * ith the U.S. Department of State 
to assure educational input into federal decision-making relative to refugee efforts. 

i: USED should have available sufficient resources to assure a quick response to emergency refugee needs, even if 
the initial response cannot be a maximum one. These resources should include personnel for contract negotiations, 
program, management and development technical assistance, and initial coordination with other federal agencies 
involved in refugee efforts (see Recommendation 1 above). Available resources should also include access to sufficient 
funds to begin educational program operations quickly. 

3. USED's finance operations should be reviewed in order to provide mechanisms for more rapid reimbursement 
of local agencies asked to take on unusually large and complex tasks, such as the education of refugees. Existing 
department mechanisms do not appear adequate to respond to the need of such local agencies to obtain prompt 
reimbursement or, if necessary, advance funding. 

4. Formal education programs for both children and adults, operated by local or state education agencies, should 
be undertaken as quickly as possible once refugees have been assigned to resettlement centers. While the volunteer 
agencies at Fort Indiantown G*p, particularly the American Red Cross, undertook a yeoman volunteer education effort 
between May, when the Cubans arrived, and late August, when the CSIU ind USED contracted for a formal education 
program, the formality of the latter had several advantages. These include legal and fiscal accountability, program 
stability, clear lines of communication and command, a more formal curriculum, and greater control over student 
records. Program continuity is particularly helpful for those who arc undergoing major changes and stresses in their life 
situations, such as refugees. It is likely that the program gains detailed in the evaluation report would have been 
considerably greater, had the program begun in May or June rather than the last week in August. 

5. The local agency selected to operate a program of this sort should have both programmatic and management 
expertise, experience, and capability. While program content development and implementation is always of paramount 
importance, a program such as this can only operate effectively with an absolute maximum of administrative expertise. 
In' addition, the agency selected to operate such a program must be committed and able to respond promptly to 
unforeseen circumstances, must be willing and able to streamline it normal operating procedures, and must be attuned 
to rapidly evolving program needs. 

to. Program planning by the agency operating the program should include initial and ongoing contacts with all 
other agencies involved in the refugee resettlement effort, in order to maximize program effectiveness and minimize 
competition for the attention of refugees or for a y sense of "territoriality." 

7. Administrative staff selected to work in such a program must have excellent logistics and program development 
skills, boundless energy, flexibility, and an ability to deal effectively with diverse publics, including military personnel, 
representatives of other civilian agencies, volunteer agencies, and the refugees themselves. Administrators must be 
willing to forego some of the standard administrative prerogatives generally associated with classroom management. 
This program found that effective operations depended upon initial managerial leadership in the creation of an 
environment in which most instructional decisions could be decentralized to individual teachers and aides. 

S. Teachers and aides selected to work in such a program should be flexible and compassionate, yet insistent upon 
the skill development of their students. They must be sensitive to their multi-cultural task, and, if they are teaching 
adults, they ro ust be sensitive to the adulthood of their students. I nstructional staff must be willing to assu me much of the 
responsibility for making on-the-spot instructional programming decisions in their own classrooms. Programs such as 
this are unlikely to have adequate numbers of administrators or planning time to permit effective centralist:' in of. 
decision-making which affects rhe instructional program itself. As a result, such decision-making must be decentralized 
to individual teachers and aides. While it is not necessarv for staff members to be bilingual, and while it appears to be 
preferable for instruction to be in English as much as possible, it is sometimes helpful to have some staff members who 
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arc bilingual, in order to increase initial communications among refugees and staff. 

9. Administrators should undertake an early and systematic assessment of staff inservice needs and provide for 
meeting those needs as expeditiously as possible. Even the highest quality staff assembled for such a program is likely to 
need some assistance in meeting program goals. 

10. If the formal education program can be developed and implemented early enough in a refugee effort, the 
chances will be increased for greater development of English language proficiency which should lead to greater 
emphasis upon vocational preparation and other acculturation skills. 

1 1. Lines of communication among all concerned — program administrators, program instructional staff, federal 
and state agency personnel, volunteer agency personnel, resettlement center administrators (both military and civilian), 
the news media, and the refugees themselves — is crucial to program success. 
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THE CONTEXT — CUBAN-HAITIAN 
RESETTLEMENT OPERATION 

In a May 6. 1980 declaration. President Jimmy Carter announced that the United States would take in Cuban 
refugees with "open hearts and open arms." Thus began the most recent exodus of Cuban refugees to the United States. 
Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania was the third of various resettlement camps, following Eglin Air Force Base, Florida 
and Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. Later, Fort Mr Coy, Wisconsin was used as well. 

FEMA Involvement 

At the request of Florida Governor Robert Graham, President Carter appointed the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA) to coordinate the entire operation (this job was later turned over to the State Department). The 
mission was to find sponsors for the refugees, while providing them with food, shelter and medical care. 

There were four basic steps in the resettlement operation; reception, processing, holding and resettling. 

Reception 

The first step ai Fort Indiantown Gap — reception — began when the Cubans were met at the Harrisburg 
International Airport, Security personnel were present to direct, assist and protect the refugees* On standby were 
medical personnel and ambulances to provide care for any immediate needs. The refugees were taken to Fort 
Indiantown Gap by bus, and greeted by an interpreter, who oriented them to the processes they were about to 
encounter. American Red Cross (ARC) representatives gave each a kit containing various toilet rv items and sundries, 
essential clothing, and bed linens* 

Processing ^ 

After the initial reception, the refugees were questioned by interpreters about dr personal histories* education 
and work experience, thus beginning their first file with the Immigration ami Naturalization Service (INS)* They were 
fingerprinted* photographed and given identification and meal caHs. They also received an extensive health check by 
the Public Health Service and were treated if necessary* Later, they were questioned again by the INSand by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI)* The final processing step, which did not occur until the refugees left the camp to enter 
society* was the issuance of 1-94 forms, and identification cards showing the persons to be legal aliens* 

Holding 

During the entire operations* health care, recreation, educational and religious activities were provided for the 
refugees. Security measures were continuously maintained* 

Resettlement > 

The resettlement step was the actual search for sponsors for the Cuban refugees by th: volunteer agencies present at 
Fort Indumtown Gap: Church World Service, United States Catholic Conference, international Rescue Committee, 
Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Services, and World Relief Rescue Sen ice. 

Initially . it was relatively easy to find sponsors among the families and friends of the, aliens housed at Fort 
Indiantown Gap, As time went on, however, the process became more difficult, as sponsors had to be found among 
u ireiated American citizens* 

Throughout the summer, medical care and mental health care continued to be available* There was a health clinic in 
every area and a mental health clinic on base. There was also an emergency room to deal with such cases or to forward 
them to the Hershey Medical Center and other area hospitals* 

* 
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Camp Activities 



The Red Cross conducted recreational activities and provided sports equipment, and sponsored rock concerts, 
magicians, talent shows, karate ^rformances, and dog shows for entertainment* The Red Cross also began English 
classes, taught by a group of nuns. In August, however, the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit assumed all adult 
education responsibilities and developed a federally funded program which expanded the English classes and provided 
instruction to a greater number of students. 

The Cubans received news from the "outside* through the bilingual camp newspaper, "La Ubertad," and from a 
Spanish newspaper, "El Duyrk>~La Prensa/* They also were permitted to have television and radios. A camp radio station 
was operated in two of waiving areas. 

Camp Population 

As all of the above mentioned activities continued, the Cuban population diminished. Of the 19,094 original 
entrants. 12,638 remained by the end of June; 5,556 by the end of July; 3,675 by the end of August and 2,909 by the end 
of September, Obviously, those people remaining for the last two months were the "haitUto-place* refugees — mostly 
single adults with no friends or relatives in the United States* With the exception of the unaccompanied minors, those 
aliens placed in detention or detained for health reasons, and about 150 to 200 who waited to be picked up by newly 
found sponsors, this gitwp was sent to Fort Chaffee, to be consolidated with the rest of the Cuban refugees. By October 
15, the remaining refugees were sponsored or placed in institutions throughout the United States. 
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BACKGROUND — THE AMERICAN RED 
CROSS EDUCATION PROGRAM 

As mentioned previously, the American Red Cross (A$tC) originally assumed responsibility for the education of the 
Cuban refugees. At first, this organization provided educational services as part of its recreation program. Later, an 
education program was established and an education director, Dr. Walter Satneck, assigned. 

Faculty 

Classrooms were assigned in each area housing Cubans, and teachers were appointed. Initially, the ARC had some 
trouMt keeping its faculty established, as it consisted of volunteers. June 25 marked the arrival of a group of nuns who 
were determined to teach the refugees English. Along with a few civilian volunteers, they handled all classes until August 
15 when they were compelled to return to their own schools and classrooms. 

Materials 

The ARC developed a series of booklets that were used in its dasses. A 36-pagc "English Lesson Book" included 16 
English/Spanish lessons, a 100 word spelling list, and guide sentences in the past, present, future and conditional tenses, 
and several; pages of illustrations. An "American Civilization" booklet also was published and used in more advanced 
English classes. Also used was a series of English lessons which had been published in the camp newspaper, "La 
Libertad" 

End of Red Cross Involvement 

As previously mentioned, the nuns could not continue their work throughout the autumn. Another education 
agency was asked to assume the responsibilities of teaching English to the Cubans, but its Board of Directors decided not 
to participate in the program. At that point, the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) in Lewisburg was 
contacted and agreed to step in and take control of the education program. 

CSIU Program 

The new Adult School for Cuban Refugees was operated by the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSIU) 
under a contract with the United States Department of Education (contract number 300800713). The CSIU Board of 
Directors approved participation in tlic program as a civic and humanitarian duty to help the Cuban refugees. 

The grant provided for instruction in oral English and in acculturation to American society. Class size was planned 
for an average of 25 students, with a range of 10 to 35 students, depending upon the area in which the class was located. 
Each class w as taught by a teacher and two aides. Clashes met for three hours in the morning and for three hours in the 
afternoon, A few classes met in the evening for those refugees who had volunteered for camp work details. 

Heads of households and individual adults were given priority for assignment to class. The Adult School did not 
enroll children, the education of whom was the responsibility of another program, operated by the University of Miami, 

In the planning phase, planning worksheets were drawn up for the weeks of August 22*29 and September 1-6, 
enumerating everything that had to be done in order that the school be established and run smoothly. In addition, a 
work schedule was developed shoeing the rate at which faculty was to be hired and classes begun. (See Appendices A-l, 
A-2, A-3 for copies of those forms.) 
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THEORY OF INSTRUCTION: CSIU ADULT 
v SCHOOL 

Taking a comprehensive view of the education of the refugees helped put into perspective the job of the Adult 
School, There were various considerations to ke£p in mind, 

♦ 1 ) Learning any language, that is, to read, speak and write it, can never be a short-term effort. It requires years of 
study and practiop to completely master a foreign language, 

2) There are many Enriph as a Second Language (ESL) programs throughout the United States, They are offered 
by school districts, commtumy colleges, neighborhood community centers and churches* Tutoring is also available from 
a variety of sources, j 

3) Infants learn a language by listening and imitating the people around them. All humans have learned their 
native .language iif a sequence that involves listening and speaking rod later, reading and writing, \ 

After considering these three ideas, it became clear that in six weJls, thj mission of the CSV T Adult School had to be 
that of teaching the refugees the basics of communicating in oral English, o* understandingVnd speaking. There would 
be many opportunities after the refugees were sponsored out into society for them to l^tirn how to read and write 
English, But, their amount of time inside the refugee facility did not permit such extensive teaching of the language. 

The obligation, therefore, was to provide an ESL program with emphasis on speaking and listening. Also, each 
student was provided some acculturation or life skills education. Finally, one of the goals was to acquaint each student 
with the opportunities for learning more English, in adult education centers, upon leaving the camp. 
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LOGISTICS 



Initial Contracting Procedures 

On Monday, August 18. the CSIU executive director received a request from the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education (PDE) and the United States Department of Education ( USED) to consider serving as the local 
ed u ca t i on agency to operate the Adult School f"r Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap. 

/ Because of tjfre unusual and sensitive nature of the request, the emergency nature of the situation, and the 
unfortunate publicity surrounding a violent incident at that facility less than two weeks earlier, the CSIU administration 
decided to seek the counsel of its board of directors. In the interim, CSIU Assistant Executive Director Robert X Fetr 
(who later became the superintendent of the school) began preparing a proposal to be submitted on behalf of the CSIU 
for operation of the program. When the proposal was presented to the board of directors at its meeting Wednesday, 
August 20, the board, under the leadership of its president, Reynold l~ ^Vblfe, unanimously voted to authorize CSIU 
staff to enter into a contract with the USED to operate the program. The assistant executive director telephoned the 
USED's contracts officer at his home in Washington that evening and arranged for a preliminary contract negotiation 
session in Harrisburg the following morning. u , 

Preliminary negotiations were conducted on Thursday, August 21 and successfully concluded Friday, August 22. 
Later that day f the CSIU agreed to contract the services of Donald M, Carroll, Jr. to be program director and Severino - 
Stefanon to be program coordinator, who met with the CSIU assistant executive director and Director of Finance J. 
Christopher Kerwin and visited Fort Indiantown Gap for a meeting with staff ;of the federal Task Force operating the 
refugee effort ther*. The program director ami program coordinator also met with officials at the installation Saturday 
and Sunday, August 23 and 24. It should be mentioned that U.S. State Department officials at Fort Indiantown Gap 
willingly involved themselves with the coordination of this new education program with the military and civilian 
operations at the facility. 

On Monday, August 25, USED authorized a contractual relationship with the CSIU and authorized the inter* 
mediate unit to commit funds. 

It took only four days from the time the first contact was made by Washington with the CSIU until initial contract 
negotiations were concluded, and from that point it took only an addrional week until staff training took place and one 
day beyond that until the delivery of services was begun. The program was fully operational 10 days after authorization 
was received from the federal government to begin program operations. During this time, it was necessary to advertise 
the availability of positions, hire and train staff, develop program materials, obtain necessary materials, supplies, and 
equipent, obtain, clean, and equip buildings, and institute a variety of management procedures for the efficient 
operation of the program. 

John Christopher, chief of the Division of Adult and Continuing Education and Training Programs of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, was instrumental in developing this linkage between the CSIU and USED, He 
participated in the negotiation sessions and helped to make initial arrangements at Fort Indiantown Gap. In addition, 
the FDE provided guidance and assistance in locating resources and in some on-site monitoring of the program. 



Following the completion of contract negotiations on August 22, the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit and 
the U.S. Department of Education maintained formal written contacts and informal personal and telephone contacts. 
Both contributed to relatively smooth program operations. 

Formal written communications consisted primarily of a telegram f r om USED to the CSIU August 25 approving the 
intermediate unit's proposal to operate the program and assigning a contract number, an authorized spending level and 
an immediate start date. Operating on the assumption that a contract would be issued, and fully understanding the 
importance of maximum organizational planning in very limited time, the program superintendent, director, and 
coordinator, and the CSIU director of finance actually began work on Friday afternoon, August 22. (Work performed 
between August 22 and August 25 was not charged to the project.) Other formal written communications included 
vouchers submitted by the CSIU every two weeks and two requests for contract amendments — dated September 8, to 
account for some changes which due to the realities of operating classes at Fort Indiantown Gap, and October 14, to 



Ongoing Federal Contacts 
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request a no-cost one-month extension of the contract in order to permit more detailed reporting and dissemination of 
project results. Both were subsequently approved. 

Less formal contact consisted primarily of visits to Washington and telephone calls to staff in USED. These were 
designed primarily to keep the project officer, Ronald Tarlaian, and the field operations director of USED's Adult 
Education Division* Donald Snod grass, informed of program progress and problems, as well as the situation at Fort 
Indiantown Gap. 1 nformal communications of this sort were initiated either by the CSI U or USED every few days, and as 
a result, all concerned were informed of current developments. This helped to increase everyone's understanding of 
both successes and constraints. CSIU staff rriet with USED staff in Washington on September 9, September 15, and 
October 2 1 , and met once more to discuss this final report, program documentation, and recommendations for future 
efforts of this nature. 

CSIU Operational Procedures 

In an effort to balance the need for rapid response to assure efficient program operation during the very short 
duration of this project with the need for maximum accountability, the CS T U devised a "Management Manual" 
(published August 25) to guide project staff (See Appendix B). This manual was an adaptation of existing polkies^nd 
procedures of the intermediate unit. To the rsaximum degree possible, administrative operations were handled 
through telephone communications between Fort Indiantown Gap and the intermediate unit office in Lewisburg. When 
staff needed to purchase materials or supplies, they telephoned the intermediate unit director of finance or his 
administrative assistant to obtain authorization and a purchase order number, which allowed them co initiate orders with 
vendors over the telephone. 

Similarly, procedures were implemented to guarrntee that program staff would be paid promptly. The staff were 
independent contractors of the intermediate unit* rather than employees, and contractors are ordinarily paid monthly 
by the CSIU. However, it *,as decided that it would be important to pay staff each week, particularly since some staff 
members, many of whom did not live in the immediate vicinity of Fort Indiantown Cap, had considerable living expenses 
while working there. It was also decided that it would be most advantageous co pay staff members every Monday 
afternoon, in part as an inducement to return to work each Monday* The program coordinator was responsible for 
maintaining time sheets on contractors and consolidating them into weekly time reports, which were submitted to the 
program director and superintendent for their signatures* Each Monday, a staff member of the CSIU picked up these 
time reports at Fort Indiantown Gap and delivered paydhecks to be distributed that afternoon. 

Most communications between the CSIU and staff at Fort Indian to wh Gap were telephone communications, and 
meetings were held at Fort Indiantown Gap at least once each week. 

The CSIU saw to it that staff members were paid every week — on time — and that other sen ice providers and 
vendors were paid in a timely fashion, since the CSIU had insisted. upon extremely prompt delivery :f services and 
materials. This was done despite the fact that there were considerable delays in the processing of the first payment from 
tfie federal government to the CSIU — which was received in early October, even though the program had been in 
operation since August 25. In retrospect, this insistence upon payment for services at the time they were rendered was 
extremely important in assuring program success. 

Project Headquarters 

A headquarters building was assigned and made available on the first day of operation. It was very close to Task 
Force headquarters, which facilitated communications w ith the staff there. This building housed the administrative staff 
— project director, project coordinator, three secretaries, three supervisor/trainers, one teacher assigned to curriculum 
development and one teacher assigned a teacher support role. One room in the building served as a supply room* 
Copying equipment was located in project headquarters. All student records were maintained in three file cabinets in the 
room. 

Draw of Buildings, Chairs, etc- 

Initial planning for the use of buildings for classrooms and the necessary furniture began during the three day. 
informal orientation before actual work began at the Gap. Area military commanders identified available buildings for 
approval by the project staff. Task Force personnel aranged for initial requests to post authorities for the buildings. With 
outstanding cooperation from everyone, buildings were signed out within a couple of davs. Later, as more buildings 
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became necessary or as it became necessary to move from one building to another, both military and post civilian 
personnel mov^d quickly. There were no delays in acquiring classrooms. 

It was disruptive to the teaching program in several instances when classes wert moved from one building to 
another: attendance dropped off significantly, and a two or three day period was required to build it up again. 

Chairs were drawn without delay from the post In some instances, mess halls were used, with picnic-style tables 
serving for classroom purposes. 

Buildings were in need of security, with many doors and window 3 being broken or missing. The program provided 
hasps and locks, many of which were subsequently removed in the night, it was found that the best security was to permit 
one or two of the refugee students to live in the classroom building. They assumed responsibility for the buildings and 
provided an excellent security system, in return for a private place to sleep. 

Telephones 

Telephones were provided through initial requisition by Task For ;e personnel. Two U.S. government commercial 
lines, with unlimited access, were installed. Two post lines, good only tor use on post, were also installed. Offices were 
established formally on Monday. August 25; commercial lines were available Wednesday, post lines in about seven days. 
Telephone service was excellent. 

Copy Equipment 

Copying equiment was provided through four sources. Two small machines (Xerox 2600) were installed in project 
headquarters, one on direct contract between CSI U and Xerox (due to the slowness in getting a machine through normal 
post sources) and, eventually, a second through the post channels. It was fortunate that two machines were installed, due 
to th#» Ivavy workload before and after classes, when the teachers would prepare material, 

Hie third machine was available at Task Force headquarters and was a large Xerox unit with collating capability. 
The unlimited access to this machine enabled staff to copy each evening the class items requested by teachers for use the 
next day. The support from the Computer/Copier section of the Task Force was outstanding. The two Xerox 2600s in 
Project headquarters would never have met the project's requirements alone. 

Finally, large copying orders without immediate deadlines were handled by CSIU personnel using the intermediate 
unit's equipment in Lewisburg. 

Acquisition of Office and Classroom Supplies 

Purchasing was handled by one person on the project staff; orders were all placed by phone, with routine office and 
classroom supplies being purchased on an as-needed basis through a supplier already registered with CSIl . Special 
purchases, such as textbooks, were ordered insofar as possible direct from manufacturers, to assure lowest prices and 
prompt deliveries. In all instances, as mentioned, CSIU business office provided authorization and a purchase order 
number which was furnished to the supplier at time of order, so that invokes would reflect the PO number. 

Irt addition, the project coordinator, who handled all ordering, processed a requisition for each order, forwarding 
the requisition to the CSIU and informing the business office when materials were received. 

Initially, no record was kept at project headquarter, all purchasing data being sent to CSIU as soon as an order was 
filled, in the interest of not maintaining a duplicate set of records. Two weeks into the project, a purchase order file was 
set up at project headquarters to create an additional "check" in the system, and thereafter there seemed to be a tighter 
control of the purchasing function. 

Security Passes 

Two significant decisions by Task Force headquarters proved to be most useful to the project, one, to provide the 
entire staff and faculty with the green "unlimited access" badges, giving everyone involved access to all areas of the post, 
affording program managers maximum flexibility in assignment of staff and faculty; and t«"o, granting permission to let 
the faculty keep badges full-time, in lieu of the earlier plan to permit teachers to wear badges only during duty hours. 
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Student Records 



Student records were developed* They included a permission form in English and Spanish to authorize testing; 
initial test results: for some, folio* -up test results; for most, teacher assessment of student progress; and for all, a 
certificate of attendance. 

Students sponsored out were each given a complete record of his or her files. For students transferred to Fort 
Chaffee, the certificate of; attendance was presented to the student, and the balance of his or her records Jacket was sent 
to Fort Chaffee. A copy of every student file was sent to the CSIU for its files. 

For students who were sponsored out before record files were completed, files were subsequently mailed to the 
students, using addresses of sponsors, provided by the Task Force. 

Generation df student records proved to be a difficult and time-consuming effort. Delay in development of class 
rosters and in getting sufficient supply of usable records jackets resulted in a complete set of files not being available until 
the sixth week of the operation. (See Appendices Ol, C-2, OS, C-4 for items inside Jacket*) 

Copies of student records will be made available by the CSIU upon request by USED or a local education agency in 
which a s^tdent of the program is currently enrolled. 
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RECRUITMENT AND PREPARATION 

OF FACULTY 

Recruitment of Faculty 1 

Faculty was recruited through advertisements in newspapers in Harrisb"rg, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Lancaster 
and the mid-state area surrounding Lewisburg; a request to English as a Second Languate (ESL) schools in the 
MiUersvilk, Pennsylvania area; and word-of-mouth in the Harrisburg area and at Indiantown Cap. 

Applicants were interviewed at Indiantown Gap during the course of four days, and a screening committee made an 
initial selection on Thursday night, August 28 for a training session the next day. This process was followed for three 
more training sessions. A total of 30 teachers and 61 aides were selected through this process. Later, five teachers and 
three aides were selected for special assignments, including night classes. Applications from about ISO prospective 
teachers and aides not hired initially remained on file. 

Those applicants screened and approved then served as independent contractors of the Central Susquehanna 
Intermediate L nit. This contract was to last for 36 school days, until October 1 5. 1 980, unless the CSIU found a reason to 
cancel it sooner. A copy of the contract and contiact position description for all personnel can be seen in Appendices D» 1 
through D-7. 

A well-qualified staff of 104 persons was assembled, one which proved also to be very competent. Excluding four 
secretaries, the following statistics give an indication of the type of staff and faculty recruited: 

1. Male: 33; Female: 67 ' * 

2. 50 Pennsylvania teaching certificates', 6 other state certificates 

3. 4 doctorates; 22 master's; 55 bachelor's degrees 

4. ESL- trained; 42 Spanish-speaking 

Every teacher held a public school teaching certificate, with the exception of several who had college teaching 
experience. Many aides had teaching certificates and more than half had college degrees. (See Appendix E for Priority 
for Hiring Teachers and Aides.) 

Preparation of Faculty 

A staff training program was arranged to orient and prepare the faculty for their teaching experience. They were 
briefed on Cuban culture, introduced to the philosophies of the Adult School and its methods, and given a tour of the 
refugee facility. In addition, they were advised of emergency procedures and informed as to the security personnel 
present at Fort Indiantown Cap. (Sec Appendices F and G for a detailed schedule of the training proram and of the 
emergency procedures.) 

Communications between the administration and faculty were continual throughout the. program. There were 
daily 7:30 a.m. staff meetings, in which any problems, new procedures, oncoming activities, etc,, were discussed, A 
teacher supervisor was assigned to each area, and they were available daily to resolve any problems or coordinate 
classroom activities within the areas. A publication was distributed periodically by the program director to Keep the 
faculty better informed. 

At the conclusion of the program, the teachers and staff were presented with certificates of appreciation. (See 
Appendix H for a copy of the certificate.) 
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CURRICULUM 



The instructional program at Fort Indian town Gap concentrated on developing those speaking and listening skills 
that the refugee would need upon leaving the processing center and entering the community. Programs in the 
community would concentrate on a fuller development of all English language skills at a later date. 

i 

CSIU Adult School Goals 

The educational goals of the CSW Adult School were to provide an ESL program with an emphasis on speaking and 
listening, to provide a bask acculturation program preparing students for the American society, and finally, to acquaint 
each student with the opportunities for learning more about English in adult education centers, upon leaving tlv ramp. 

Basic Lesson Content 

While the teachers were free to use methods with which they felt most comfortable, the initial content of the 
program included: 

1. English sound system 

2. Cognates; using cognates in simple phrases 

3. Useful questions; asking questions with how, how much, how many, where, why, what, who, when 

4. Greetings ?nd farewells 

5. Numbers; cardinal and ordinal numbers * 

6. Colors 

7. Telling time 

8. Time and weather, days of the week, months, seasons, years 

9. Clothing; verbs wear, put on, take off, etc. 

10. Parts of the house; verbs live, wash, take a bath, sleep, etc. 
' 1 1. Parts of the body; verbs see, hew, touch, taste, smell, etc. 

12. Foods; verbs have, eat, drink, like, etc; breakfast, lunch, dinner 

13. The street; things in a street like corner, sidewalk, curb, buildings, stores, etc, 

14. Using prepositions; in-out, before-after, under-over, near-far, behmd-m front of, on, by, etc. 

15. Verbs; 66 of the most common actions „ 

16. Basic vocabulary (English-Spanish), to be used as reference 

1 7. Additional vocabulary related to employment, street signs, com operated machines, newspapers, using the telephone, etc. 
(See Appendix I for some suggested lesson plans from the ESLOA test booklet and Appendix J for some sample lesson 
plans actually developed and put to use by program staff.) 

Materials 

Textbooks were provided for each student upon request of the teacher. Sew Horizons in English, Books. 1 , 2, and 3, 
Addison- Wesley Publishing Company, were used as basic texts. 

Each student received a Spanish-English, English-Spanish Dictionary published by the University of Chicago and 
notebooks and pencils. 

All pencils, pens, markers, notebooks, construction paper, etc. was supplied by the Adult School. 

Bell of Pennsylvania supplied the program with kits containing telephones, instructional booklets and visual aids. 
These materials were designed to familiarize the students with telephone procedures and vocabulary common in the 
United States. I ' 

All instruction was supplemented by a variety of ttacher-made and teacher-owned material. The Computer/Copies 
section of Task Force headquarters was used daily for the duplication of Teacher materials. 



Acculturation Program 



The acculturation program was designed to familiarise Cubans with the way of life in the United States, It involved 
learning about concepts and words related to cooking or buying products at the grocery store, for example* (S*e - 
Appendix J , Lesson Plan C, 8:40 to 9:00.) 



Puppet Show 



A puppeteer was hired He developed a play and constructed a stage and puppets to pefonn it* The theme of the 
story dealt wkh the need to haw a workable knowledge of English to survive in American society. The puppet show 
depicted two Cubans leaving the refugee facility; they found themselves confronted wkh the need to find a job and 
various other problems. As the story developed, they discovered what they needed to know in older to function within 
American society. The puppet show, as a whole, exemplified the purpose of the acculturation program. 

Oral History Project 

In order to become more familiar with the lives and backgrounds of the Cuban refugees, an oral questionnaire was 
directed at 42 students. These individual interviews were taped, documented ami summarized. Each person was 
questioned about his experiences in Cuba, regarding jobs, home life, church, school, prisons, public information and 
Communism, 

Teacher In-Service \ 

An in-service session was arranged for the teaches to discuss the topic "Articulation of Sounds in the English 
Language," Three speech therapists of the CSIU developed and presented the workshop. Teachers learned of methods 
that might be used to improve the students' pronunciation of English, The same session later was given to the aides* 



Daily Schedule 



Classes were held six days a week from 8 a,m, to 1 1 a,m, and from 1 p,m, to 4 p,m. The general daily schedule was; 

7:50-8:00 a.m. — preparation 

8:00- 11:00 a,m, — class in progress 

1 1:00-1 1:50 a.m, — administration 

1 1:30 a.m.* 12:30 p,m, — lunch 

1 2:30 1 :00 p.m. — preparation 

1 : 00-4:00 p.m. — class in progress 

4:00*4:30 p.m. — administration 

4:45-5:30 p.m. — staff conference 

Class Schedule 

Within the general schedule, a typical class schedule included: 
Review of previous material — large group 
Introduction of new material ~ large group 
\ Conversation practice small group 
X^eview of new material — large group 
SOqimary — large group 

Teachers adapted to suit their teaching styles and the need of the learners. 
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RECRUITMENT OF STUDENTS 



Because attendance at the Adult School was voluntary, several promotional activities were used to acquaint 
prospective students with the program and to encourage attendance. 

I 

Articles in the Camp Newspaper 

Education staff prepared articles for publication in the camp newspaper, La Librrtad, that explained the benefits of 
learning English and answered questions about the program. This newspaper was published in both English and 
Spanish. 

Handbills and Posters , 

* 

Handbills were duplicated in quantity and distributed in mess halls and posted throughout the refugee thing areas. 
Posters were made and displayed on or near classrooms. The purpose of these materials was to stress the importance of 
learning English. A copy of one handbill is included as Appendix K. 

Public Address Announcements 

In each living area, a public address system was used to communicate with the refugees. Education staff prepared 
Spanish language announcements promoting the educational program. These announcements were read at regular 
intervals throughout the day. 

Mobile Announcements 

A jeep equipped with a public address system was made available to the Adult School. Announcements were made 
from the jeep as it was driven through the refugee living areas. Eventually, messages were taped and the jeep was used to 
present the taped announcements. 

Personal Contact 

The most effective promotional device was personal contact. Teachers asked students to "bring a buddy" to class. 
Aides walked through the area enlisting students. A supervisor personally recruited students from the Cuban boxing 
team and went to the barracks to recruit senior citizens. 
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PRETESTING AND ASSIGNMENT 

OF STUDENTS 

, Since some refugees had previous knowledge of the Enghsh language, whether it had been acquired in Cuba or in 
the American Red Cross program, it was necessary to screen them for English proficiency. 

ESLOA ' 

The English as a Second Language Oral Assessment test (ESLOA) was given to the students, to detemine their 
knowledge of the English language. This gave the insructors a chance to meet and talk with the Cubans. Each student 
had to sign a Spanish-English authorization form in order to be given this test. This form was filed with the other student 
records. 

Test results were used to separate students into four different levels, with Level 1 being the lowest and Level 4 the 
highest. The students were then enrolled and assigned to a classroom, with those of the same level being placed in the 
lame class. 

Teacher/aide teams were assigned to classrooms and to the level of English they would teach. Staff assignments to 
levels were made at random. 

« i Reassignment 

Students were reassigned as their level of English progressed to one higher than the class they were attending. In 
these cases, the instructors consulted with the supervisor who would assess the students" English and reschedule them 
accordingly. 

Other Tests 

Structure-Tests — English Language (STEL) was given to students who had some understanding of oral English. This 
test gave a more precise measure of ability in English and was useful in establishing an accurate record of English 
proficiency. 

The / merest Questionnaire About Your Future Life in the Untied States also was given to most students. This questionnaire, 
written in Spanish, was intended to help those who would be working wit - the students after they left the camp. The 
questionnaire obtained information about community resources, consumer economics, government and law. health and 
safety, and occupational knowledge. Unfortunately most students answered all questions "yes," thereby reducing the 
value of the questionnaire for determining topics of most interest. 
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STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC 
INFORMATION * 

Student demographic data were collected in three different forms: population, assignment to das*, and attendance. 

Population 

Each day the area commanders (VS. Army) determined the number of refugees living in each area Thjg was done 
by an actuaJ count, barracks by ban*cks. The data were checked by master computer printouts and number of meats 
served Tneerrortra in theae counts was es 

tcT < ^ f rCp0n S^P* 1 * * ummar y- The goal of the Adult School was to have 53 percent of the refugees assigned 

Assignment to Class 

Students were assigned to dass if they met three tests: 

1) Screened and placed according to proficiency in oral English using the English as a Second Language Oral 
Assessment Test (ESLOA). 

2) Attended two consecutive classes. 

3) 'Attended class regularly once assigned officially. Two consecutive unexcused absences caused a student to be^ 
remor :d from a class roster. Sponsor interviews and health examinations were the most common reasons for 
excused absences. Rosters were purged regularly to eliminate those who did not attend. 

Attendance 

Attendance was taken for each class using the assignment roster. Attendance for the morning class was taken at 9:30 
a.m. and for the afternoon at 2:30 p.m. Attendance was the actual head count of those present In some cases, students 
attended two sessions and were counted twice so that an accurate record of contact hours was maintained. 

Attendance fluctuated according to activities in the refugee facility and the weather. On September 6. for example, 
a Cuban Festival caused the cancellation of some classes. 

Th e attendance goal was 70 percent of those assigned to class. This percentage was arrived at by allowing for 13 

percent normal absence and 15 percent for absences relating to facility administrative activities such as sponsor 
interviews, health examinations and work details. 
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ANALYSIS 



: Population 

, The population declined gradually until the relocation to Fort Chaffee that began on October 4, 1980. 

Assignment to Class 

Students were assigned to das* on a gradually increasing basis once ESLOA testing began. Classes started on 
'; September 4, 1980, and by September 10, more than 1,100 had been assigned to class, exceeding the 1,000 required by 
the contract between CSIU and USED. After September 10, tliose assigned o>class exceeded the ^ 
except for five days. During those five days, students were, for some reason, sponsored at a higher rate than usual 

Attendance 

The attendance goal of 70 percent of those assigned was met every day from September! 0, 1 980 until the end of the 
project with the exception of one day, September 20. On September 20, a number of recreational activities were 
scheduled at the same tune classes were scheduled, and students opted to participate in the recreational activities.. 

Contact hours of instruction are defined as the total amount of time spent in class by all students from September 4, 
1980 .through October 8, 1980. , » , , 

total attendance for the period ched above was 20,750. Class periods were three hours in length. On average, each 
student was actually in class for two hours per session. Total contact hours of instruction was estimated to be 41,560 
hours. 



GRAPHS 

Following are three graphic depictions of camp population, assignment to class, and attendance. 
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SUMMARY OF POPULATION 
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Assigned means: 

1. Administered screening test 

2. Placed on roster after attending 
two classes 

3. Not absent for two consecutive 
classes without excuse 
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TEACHER/AIDE TEAMS 

Mom classes were assigned a team of one teacher and two teacher aides. Some classes had more and some fewer 
aides, depending upon the number of students who came to each class. 

Teachers 

The teachers were responsible for the development and execution of daily lesson plans for each of their morning 
and afternoon classes. As they were required to follow only a general curriculum guide, they were in a position to be 
extremely resourceful, especially in the first few days of the program, when the books and dictionaries had not yet 
arrived. 

Aides 

The aides were used mostly to keep track of classroom attendance; to monitor the class as the teacher taught, 
listening for mistakes in pronunciation and helping with repetition; to perform small group instruction when directed 
by the teacher; to develop visual aids; and to undertake a variety of other assignments by the teacher or supervisor. 
^Generally, if there was good communication between <he teacher and the aide, the team was very effective. (See 
Appendix L for the "Suggested Role and Use of Teacher Aides" sheet given to the teachers.) 

Ability to Speak Spanish 

When possible, at least one member of each team had some knowledge of the Spanish language, to facilitate 
explanations. However, there were many teams in which neither the teacher nor the aides spoke or understood f panish. 
This did not impede their instruction of English. They literally had to act out their explanations, which demanded and 
held the attention of their students. 

Contact with Students 

The teachers and aides, in addition to being instructors, became primary contacts for the CubariTefugees with the 
American society. In many cases, friendships developed between the students and the teachers, and at times, the 
instructors found themselves in the role of counselor and good saraaritan. By the conclusion of the Adult School, 
teachers and aides had sponsored more than 30 of their students into American society. 
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STUDENT COOPERATION 

In the Hispanic culture, educators are highly respected and sometimes revered. The Cubans brought this respect 
with them and transferred it to their new English teachers. They held the instructors in very high esteem, and did what 
they could to help. 

For example, the Cuban students were very protective of the teachers' belongings. In most cases, one student was 
assigned by his classmates to "keep an eye" on the teachers' personal items, such as their purses. 

Classroom Custodians 

In many cases, a Cuban volunteered to live in the classroom, to protect and guard the blackboards, visual aids, 
chairs, etc.. throughout the night. As there were only a few cases of vandalism, this method seemed to be effective. 

"Choosing" an Instructor 

Interestingly, it was observed that many students "shopped around" for an English teacher, instead of going strictly 
to the classes to which they had been rostered. They took the study of English very seriously, and Were determined to 
have the best teacher tbey could find. 

Dedicated Students 

As was noted, many students attended both the morning and afternoon sessions of the English classes. These were 
the more dedicated and highly motivated Cubans. Some persons stayed with the same teacher for both periods; others 
went to one building in the morning and another one in the afternoon. Some even attended night classes 

Help from Cuban Civil Government 

A Cuban civil government was organized in each living area, headed by a mayor and supported by counselors in 
each barracks. In some areas, the mayor appointed a Cuban to assist the supervisor with any problems that might arise. 
These helpers turned out to be quite efficient when they were needed. They also helped locate new classroom buildings 
when the need for them arose in some areas. 
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OPERATION OF CLASSES: PROBLEMS 

ENCOUNTERED 

There were few prooieros encountered during the operation of the Adult School. As such problems occurred, they 
were dealt with as best as could be. 

Arrival of Books and Dictionaries Delayed 

From the point of view of the teachers and students, the first problem was the delay in the arrival of books and 
dictionaries. The teachers tapped their personal resources and supplies until the needed materials arrived. 

Need to Purge Rosters 

. After classes began, many teachers discovered that their students were attending other classes in addition to their 
own. As was mentioned, the Cubans were inclined to shop around for the teacher who best suited then. The teachers 
purged their rosters regularly, taking off those students who missed dass more than two times in a row, in order to add 
the new and regularly attending arrivals. 

Vandalism 

Vandalism was 4 not a serious problem. There were a number of incidents of broken windows and missing materials, 
but for the most pan, the volunteer Cuban custodians kept a tight control on this problem. 

Lack of Electrical Current 

One major disadvantage was the lack of electricity in several classrooms. In many cases this was due to the fact that 
the sockets previously had been pulled out of the wall. Teaching teams often arranged to share classrooms if they needed 
to show a film or use a tape recorder. 

Special Activities 

At times, special events were scheduled throughout the camp which conflicted with classes. This was especially 
evident Saturday afternoons. Many teachers treated these activities as field trips, in which the class as a whole would 
attend the event, with a stress on speaking English throughout that particular morning or afternoon. 

Fort Chaffee 

When the move to Fort Chaffee was annou" -«d, the teachers and aides observed a drastic drop in the morale of 
their students. There was a very obvious amount jt tension and depression throughout the camp after this announce- 
ment, which seemed to cause a lack of interest and attendance on the part of the students. The instructors attempted to 
maintain continuity by teaching classes according to the same schedule and with an equal amount of energy. 
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ISSUES 

Compulsory vs. Voluntary Class Attendance 

The refugee program provided an opportunity to examine the effectiveness of compulsory vs. voluntary atten- 
dance in classes. Most of the dass attendance in the program was voluntary. In those living areas where attendance was 
voluntary (Areas 1, 3 and 4), the program goal of one out of three refugees assigned to class and 70 percent of those 
assigned in attendance was met consistently. 

In Area 5, where attendance was compulsory for a brief period ( 10 d~.ys), the refugees made it a point not to attend 
classes. Persons who had attended regularly when the progrrm was voluntary stopped coming to dass when the area 
commander made the program compulsory. When it was obvious that the compulsory program could not be enforced, it 
was made voluntary. The negative attitude -of the refugees toward the compulsory program was never overcome, and 
the program in Area 5 rarely met program goals. 

It seemed clear to the staff that a voluntary program, coupled with a strong promotion program, produced superior 
results to a compulsory program. A side benefit of the voluntary program was that it provided hard working and 
dedicated students who named to be in class. Learning was enhanced by the positive attitude of the students. 

Spanish Speaking Teachers vs. Non-Spanish Speaking Teachers 

A major issue was the degree to which it was necessary for teachers and aides to speak Spanish to be effective 
teachers. One out of three teachers, aides, and supervisors in the program could speak Spanish well enough to converse 
with students. The program operated on the premise that the goal of teaching oral English was best met by using English 
in class, not Spanish. This premise was based upon the experiences of the Army Language School, the Peace Corps, and 
college and universities that oral language was best taught through immersion in the language being learned. 

Non-Spanish speaking teachers did have some problems the first few days. Until students learned some English, 
communication was difficult. After the initial barrier was overcome, however, non-Spanish speaking teachers were 
extremely effective. Because English was spoken almost exclusively in their classes, students progressed at a good rate. 

Spanish speaking teachers used Spanish as somewhat of a crutch. At times, as much as one-half of their classes were 
presented in Spanish. Progress in English in these classes was slower initially. Gradually, Spanish speaking teachers 
reduced the amount of Spanish they used and student progress in English increased correspondingly. 

Growth in student achievement was greater, for the roost part, in classes taught by non-Spanish speaking teachers 
and aides. 

It was useful to have someone fluent in Spanish in each classroom to handle administrative matters quickly and 
efficiently. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this is that it is not essential to be proficient in the primary language to teach 
English as a second language. In group instruction, it is useful initially to have someone proficient in the primary 
language serve as a member of the teaching team. 

Central Coordination of Activities vs. Individual Agency 
Coordination 

A large number of agencies are involved in a refugee operation. At Fort Indian town Gap, each agency staked out its 
"turf and more or less operated autonomously. This had the benefit of permitting each agency to achieve its objective as 
it saw fit. The major weakness of this system was that no single agency had a complete grasp of the entire picture. One 
agency's program competed with another agency's program. For example, the Red Cross recreation program was 
frequently in direct competition with the English program. 

In future refugee operations, it seems desirable to permit each area head to coordinate the program in a given area 
under the general policies established by the director of the refugee facility. 
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Safety of Staff vs. Danger to Staff 

_ Based upon press reports, several agencies expressed concern about the safety of staff during a refugee operation. 

that cwothirds of the Adult School suff was female. It was also true that most classrooms were located among and 
adjacent to refugee living quarters. 8 

The Adult Sen ml administration took the standard precautions concerning the safety of staff. Emergency proce- 
dures were devetoped. (See Appendix C.) Staff was issued appropriate cautions about security of persoj belongings 
ami^penond behave in the refugee facility. Other than normal precautions no other action waTtakcn coding 

Several m^rincidents did occur involving the staff. A -flashing- incident and several thefts of personal proper;? 
did occur, although all personal property was eventually returned through the efforts of the refugees. 

The refugees in class recognized that the staff was there to help them. This resulted in a puxeaion system unusual 
in most school situations. When a potential incident developed, the students took charge and eliminated the potential 

5°°^ — " W J T™* 1 3nd "2?™* """^ a 8 endcs was excellent. The net result was complex safety of 
the staff. No major incidents between staff and refugees occurred. 

facilifv anCl lrd $3fCty Plt>CedUreS U5ed in dlc P ublic were more than adequate to meet the needs of a refugee 
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MEDIA 

Coverage by all forms of media was encouraged by the Adult School. Television and newspaper coverage was 
conducted by classroom visitation and interviews of the Adult School personnel and the Cuban students. (See Appendix 
M for local newspaper coverage.) 



EVALUATION 

The program was evaluated by an independent program evahiator. The evaluation entailed classroom observa- 
uons, teacher and student interviews, student testing and teacher atthudinal surveys. (See Appendix N for summary of 
findings. The full evaluation U bound separately.) 

An informal evaluation was developed by Warren Ringier, a former Pennsylvania Deputv Secretary of Education 
who also served as Commissioner for Higher Education, as a result of a two day visit. (See Appendix O.) 

Both evaluations commended the Adult School and its faculty. { 

According to the ESLOA pre-test results, 67 percent of the refugees were placed in Level L 27 percent in Level 2, 5 
percent m Level 3 and 3 percent in Level 4. Post-tests showed five weeks later that out of 350 students, onlv 1 1 percent 
were still in Level 1, 42 percent in Level 2, 32 percent in Level 3 and 15 percent in Level 4. 
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APPEHDEX A~l 

CZSTBAL SI7SQUZHAHHA ZSTESHSBIATE CHIT 
ADULT SCHOOL FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
Fort Indian-tovp Cap. Pstmsrlvanl* 

Adult Education Document 2 
Issued - August 25, 1980 

> Planning Worksheet 

Weak of August 22-29, I960 





As of 


. 1980 


■* 

I teat 


Started. 


(festffffft. 


1.0 Establish office 








1.1 Establish liaison 








1.2 Enplov key professional staff 








1.1 Employ secretarial staff 








1.4 Obtain security clearances for key staff 








1.5 Obtain office sosce 








1.6 Obtain office equipment 








1.7 Obtain office supplies 








1.8 Obtain signature cards 








1.9 Obtain vehicle passes 








1.10 Obtain signs identifying program 








1.11 Brief Task Force staff about program 
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Adult Education Document 2 
Item 

2.0 Employ teaching and aide staff 



2.1 Announce positions 



2*2 Conduct interviews 



2- 3 Employ initial 20 teachers 



2.4 Employ initial 40 aidaa 



2.5 Continue recruitment program 



2*6 Establish pay procedure* 



3.0 



Train staff 



^5 (t^&^ET^v ^^^i 



3.1 Plan 1 day training session 



3.2 Conduct training session for 
initial staff 



3.3 Conduct follow-up training session 



4*0 Begin instructional program 



4.1 Order ESLOA test 



4.2 Order Ilytn-STEL test 



4.3 Order native language literacy test 



4. 4 Order life .skills acculturation 
skills test in Spanish " 



4.5 Develop a permission form 

(in both English and Spanish) 

to implement assessment instruments 

and transfer records 



4.6 Conduct assessment program for 
initial 300 persons 



4.7 Obtain oral English instructional 
materials 



Completed 



/ 



/ 
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Adult Education Document 2 



Item 



4.8 Prepare acculturation program and 
previa* films 



4.9 Obtain classroom 



4. 10 Arrange teaching teams and assign 
to areas 



4.11 Develop procedures for taking 
attendance of students 



4.12 Set up records system 



4.13 Design and duplicate certificates 
of attendance 



5.0 



Establish purchasing and related 
accounting procedures 



5.1 Establish requisition procedures 



Started 



5.2 Establish Internal fiscal controls 



5.3 Set up secure materials storeroom 

5.4 Establish equipment inventory procedures 



5.5 Obtain van for transportation of material 



Completed 



Responsibility for Items 

1.0 Establish office 

Donald M. Carroll, Jr. - 1.1, 1.2, 1.11 

Severino Stefanon - 1.3, 1.4, 1.5, 1.6, 1.7, 1.8, 1.9, 1.10 

2.0 Employ Staff 

Severino Stefanon - 2.1, 2.3, 2.4, 2.5, 2.6 
Dr. Walter Satnackr 2,2 

3.0 Train staff 

Dr. Walter Satneck- 3.1, 3.2, 3.3 
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aasponsibility for Items (continued) 



4.0 Begin Instructional Program 

Severino S tef anon - 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, 4.4, 4.5, 4.9, 4.10, 4.11, 4.12 
Doctor Heal V. Mm— ano - 4.6, 4.7, 4.8 
Doctor Walter Satneck - 4.7, 4.8 



5.0 Establish Purchasing and Related Accounting Procedures 
Severino Stefanon - 5.1, 5.2 
Dr. S. Williaa Ricker - 5.1, 5.3, 5.4, 5.5 



0 
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CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
ADULT SCHOOL FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 

Fort Indiantovn Gap, Pennsylvania 



v 



Adult Education Document 2A 
Issued - September 1, 1980 



Planning Worksheet 
Week of September 1-6, 1980 



As of 



1980 



Item 



1-0 



1.3 
1.6 



2.0 



2-2 



3.0 



3.3 



3.5 



4.0 



4.3 
4.6 



Establish office 

All Items completed except for 


Started 


1 


Completed 


* 
i 




Employ secretarial staff 


• 




o 


Obtain office equipment (Xerox) 








Employ teaching and aide staff 








Conduct 60 interviews 




4n 


. „ 


Raise initial teaching complement of 14 
teachers to 25 teachers 








Raise Initial aide eomol amant of 8 aidas 
to 50 aides 


• 


1 


i 


Train staff 








Conduct training session on September 3, 
1980 

(25 aides - 5 teachers) 








• 

Conduct training session on September 5 , 

1980 

(20 aides - 10 teachers) 








Begin instructional program 








Order native language literacy test 




1 

I 


Conduct assessment for additional 550 
persons 

(Raising total to 800) 1 




f 
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Adult Education Document ZA 



4.9 



5.0 





Started 




Completed 


Obtain oral English instructional materials 








Obtain Initial classrooms 

Area 3-6 classrooms = 








Area 4-6 classrooms 








Area 5-4 classrooms 








Arrange 16 teaching teams and assign to 
classrooms 






- - 


Prepare class rosters by English ability 
and assign to teaching teams and 
classrooms* (By the evening of Sept. 3) 








Develop procedures for taking attendance 
of students using rosters from 4.11 
above 








Design and duplicate certificates of 
attendance 








Post and announce class rosters and 
classrooms. (By the evening of Sept. 3^ 








Develop program to promote the English 
program with the refugees. 


i 






Conduct classes for approximately 500 
students 








Establish purchasing and related accounting 
procedures done / 
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Responsibility for Items 

Severiao Stefanon - 1.3, 1.6, 2.3, 2.4, 3.3, 3.5, 4.3, 4.7, 4.9, 4.10, 

4.11, 4.12, 4.13, 4.14 

Dr. Walter Satneck - 2.2, 3.3, 3.5 

Mrs. Susan Goodling - 4.6, 4.5 

Dr. S. William Ricker - 3.3, 3.5, 4.9 

Donald M. Carroll, Jr. - 4.16 
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APPENDIX A-3 

CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 

ADULT SCHOOL fOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
Fort In diantovn Gap. Pennsylvania 



Adult Education Document 10 
Issued - August 29, 1980 



Work Schedule 



August 29. 1980 - Staff Training Program - 1 

August 30. 1980 r Testing 

Area 3 - 150 people 
Area 5 - 100 people 

September 2, 1980 - Testing 

Area 4 - 300 people 

September 3, 1980 - Staff Training Program - 2 

Testing 

Area 3 - 150 people 
Area 5 - 100 people 

September 4. 1980 - First Increment of Classes Begin 

Area 3 - 300 students 

6 Classes - Morning 
6 Classes - Afternoons 
6 Teachers, 12 Aides, 6 Classrooms needed. 



Area 4 - 300 students 

6 Classes - Morning 

6 Classes - Afternoon 
6 Teachers, 12 Aides, 6 Classrooms needed 

Area 5 - 200 students 

4 Classes - Morning 

4 Classes - Afternoon 
4 Teachers, 8 Aides, 4 Classrooms needed 



September 5, 1980 -. Staff Training Program - 3 

Existing classes continue 



September 6, 1980 - Existing classes continue 

September 8, 1980 - Existing classes continue 

Testing 

Area 1-20 people 
Area 3-50 people 



ttork Schedule ■ 

Document 10 (Continued) ,-.- u , r u . _ 

AFPEHDIX A- 3 



September 9, 1980 - Existing classed continue 

Testing 

' Aran 4 - 100 people 
Area 5-40 people 

September 10. 1980 - Sacond Increment of Classes Begin and First Increment 

Continues. 

Area i - Z0 students 

1 Class - Afternoon 
1 Teacher, 2 Aides, 1 Classroom needed. 

Area 3 - 3S0 students 

7 Classes - Morning 

7 Classes - Afternoon * 

7 Teachers, 14 Aides, 7 Classrooms needed. 

Area 4 - 400 students 

8 Classes - Morning - 
8 Classes - Afternoon 

8 Teachers, 16 Aides, 8 Classrooms needed. 

Area 5 - 240 students 

- 5 Classes - Morning 
5 Classes - Afternoon 
5 Teachers, 10 Aides, 5 Classrooms needed. 



September 11. 1980 - Existing Classes continue 

September 12, 1980 - Existing Classes continue 

September 13, 1980 - Existing Classes continue 

Evaluation of program to date 
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GOALS ( Accumulated Totals) 

V 





Aug* 29 


Sept* 3 


Sept. 5 


Sept. 9 

• 


Sept. 10 


Total 


Central Staff 
Hired 


6 


7 


9 


9 


9 


9 


Parsons 
Tested 


0 


800 


800 


1010 

— — JU- 


1010 


1010 


Teachers 
Hired 


• 

16 


16 




21 


21 


21 


Aides 
Hired 


32 


32 


42 


42 


42 


42 


Classrooms 
Obtained 


0 


16 


21 


21 


21 




Classes 
Begun 


0 


32 


42 


42 


42 




Students in 
Class 


800 


800 


1010 


1010 


1010 
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A til* 



B 



Sponsored by: 

Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 
Levisburg , Pa- 
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INTRODUCTION 



The United State Education Department has entered into a contract 
with the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit (CSXU) to finance an 
Adult School for Cuban Refugee* at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. 

This brief Management Manual will guide employee* of the CSXU and 
contractors selected to work in this program, to assist in the per- 
formance of their duties. 



August 25, 1980 
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BUSINESS AttONISTRAXXON (3000) 
BUDGET (3100) 

lb* budget for chia program will ba developed by the superincendanc, 
and will be monitored by. the C8XU director of finance. So expenditures 
can be app rov e d unless there is budgetary provision made for chaa. 

^W^^^^^^ ^^^^a^JB^^C^ ^imO^^l^aK^a^K^^ £ ^Egjeje^ ^i^Jla^^^^J^a^^^^^^tf^^fr^J^^ ^J^^^^^li Jji^^^e^ ^^^^^3^^^ ^^l^^JP^^^S^a*^^J^ ^^^^ ^^J^fc^a^JS^^^^^ ^ 

it becomes a eceee ary for the budget to be revised, ouch revision wil- be 
che responsibility of the superintendent to negotiate with the U. S. 
Department of Education, upon the recoawendation of the program -director. 

INCOME (3200) 

Revenues received from the U. S. Department of Education will be 
received by the CSIU director of finance, who will be responsible for 
their receipt and deposit. No funds should be received other than those 
authorised by the contract, and no one other than the CSIU director of 
finance will have responsibility for tha receipt or deposit of funds. 

PURCHASING (3300) 

The interests of the intermediate unit and the betterment of its 
educational programs and services, and the interest of the public in 
obtaining the greatest value and durability for tax dollars will govern 
the purchase of goods and services by this program. CSIU policies, 
based in part on the Pennsylvania School Code,* will govern all bids and 
quotations to pruchase materials, supplies, and equipment. Relations of 
staff and contractors of this program with companies and suppliers shall 
at all times promote the reputation of the intermediate unit and the 
program and shall, at all times, avoid any indication of conflicts of 
interest. 

Purchases will be made only by authorised purchase orders of the 
CSIU, bearing the signature of the CSIU director of finance. Purchase 
orders will be issued only upon the issuance of a requisition by the 
program director, approved by the superintendent. Ho purchase order 
will ba issued unless a request for that purchase order has been signed 
by boeb che program director and superintendent. No other person shall 
have authority for any action which eight cornel t che program or che 
intermediate unit co spend any funds. Scaff shall not obligaca che CSIU 
for materials, either verbally or in writing, without a CSIU purchase 
order. In order to expedite purchasing, the program director may 
authorise, the preparacion of a requisielon by celephone communication 
with the superintendent, provided Che superintendent so approves. 
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Materials and supplies will ordinarily be shipped Co the program's 
office ac Fort Indiantown Cap, where they will be received by adminis- , 
trative staff of the program. Receipt of materials will be attested to 
by the signature of the program director on the receiving copy of the 
appropriate purchase order, which will be sent to the superintendent for 
submission to the business office for payment, the program director 
will be responsible for maintaining an inventory of materials, supplies, 
and equipment purchased or leased through this program. 

The "billing address" will be the CSIU office in Lewisburg. The 
"receiving ^ddress"/wiU be: CSIU adult Education Program, Cuban- 
Haitian Task Force,/ Fort Indiantown Cap, Annville, PA 17003 (Bldg. 
T-5-21) . 

Payment for Satisfactory goods and services will be subject to 
approval of the CSIU board of directors, upon receipt of an invoice from 
the vendor. Such invoices will be approved by the superintendent. 

OPERATION AND MAIHTEKAHCE (3500) 

i 

Contractors working through this program will use equipment end 
facilities in such a way as to assure that they are maintained with 
proper care. Access to facilities and equipment will be the respon- 
sibility of the program director, as will security of equipment leased 
to the program. Use of equipment belonging to other agencies at Fort 
Indiantown Gap will be the responsibility of the program coordinator. 

INSURANCE (3530) 

The CSIU has purchased a $5,000 medical insurance policy (with a 
$10 deductible clause) for contractors working in this program. This 
insurance policy covers contractors while they are at work, and any 
claims should be submitted to the program director, who will submit them 
to the superintendent for approval. 
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APPENDIX B 



PERSONNEL (4000) 



SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT Off PERSONNEL (4111) 

the CSXU will advertise the availability of positions in this 
program la newspapers throughout Pennsylvania. CSIU recruitment pro- 
cedures will follow the non-dlscriaiuatlon policlaa of tha intermediate 
unit. 

Selection of personnel from among applicants mill be the respon- 
sibility of the superintendent, upon the recommendation of the program 
director. Candidates will be interviewed, and will be required to 
submit resumes and copies of c ur g e nt certification, if applicable. Such 
Information will be retained by the CSIU. 

All persons selected will meet the requirements specified in the 
contract position description, including requisite training, experience, 

ASSIGNMENT AND TRANSFER (4113) 

The program director will have responsibility for assigning staff 
co, the most appropriate positions and reassigning staff as necessary, to 
assure the most effective and efficient operation of the program. 

STATUS OP STAFF (4199) 

All personnel shall be retained on a contract basis, shall be paid 
an established dally rate for days actually worked, shall not be subject 
to salary deductions for taxes, fringe benefits, or Insurance* shall not 
be covered by unemployment compensation or worker's compensation, and 
shall not be entitled to sick leave, vacation leave, etc. As Independent 
contractors, personnel will be responsible for performing the duties 
specified in their contract position descriptions, and their contracts 
may be cancelled upon 24 hours written notice, should they fail to 
perform their duties adequately, or should they be absent without prior 
notification to the program director. 

TRAVEL (4133) 

Necessary work related travel will be reimbursed in accordance with 
CSIU staff travel policies. Requests for travel reimbursement must be 
submitted on CSIU travel vouchers, which must be signed by the program 
director and approved by the superintendent. No travel will be reimbursed 
unless it is so approved, and travel should be authorized by the program 
diractor in advance whenever possible. 
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MEETINGS (4136) 

Personnel may be required to attend regular staff meetings at the 
direction of their supervisors. Attendance at such meetings will be 
considered a required aspect of job performance* 

ABSENCE (4130) 

Staf £ will not be compensated for any time when they are absent 
from work, and all absences must be requested of the program director in 
advance and approved by him* Unexcused absences will be cause for 
cancellation of a contract, upon 24 hours written notice. 

( 

PERSONNEL RECORDS (4112) ' 

The program director will maintain records on personnel assigned to 
the project, including records of job performance and a log of time 
worked each day. Each Monday the record of time worked the preceding 
week will be forwarded to the superintendent in order co process payment 
the following Monday. 
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STUDENTS (50pO) 



ATTENDANCE (5110) 

It will be the responsibility of teacher* , with the assistance of 
aides, to maintain attendance records on all students and to submit 
those record* to the program director. 

ASSESSMENT (5120) 

It will be the responsibility of program staff, as assigned, to 
implement the assessment instruments to students prior to their entry 
into class. All teachers will conduct assessments of student progress 
every two weeks, with records to be submitted to the program director. 

INSTRUCTION (5120) 

Teachers, vich the assistance of aides, will be rssponsibile for 
the ion lementation of the instructional program, under the direction of 
the teacher supervisor /trainer and the program director. 

RIGHTS (5140) 

The students in this program will be accorded the rights and 
respect accorded to students in any educational setting. This will be 
the responsibility of all staff of the program. 
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INSTRUCTION (6000) 



SCHEDULES (6110) 

Classes will be bald from 8-11 a.m. and 1-4 p.m. avary day, Monday 
through Saturday. Staff will be expected to report for work at 7:30 a.m. 
and remain on ths job until 4:30 p.m. Time not assigned to teaching 
classes will be devotbd to p l a n ni ng , reviewing materials, record keeping, 
and meetings as required. 

INSTRUCTIONAL PLANS (6140) 

Development of Instructional plans will be the responsibility of 
the program director and the teacher supervisor/ trainers. Implementation 
of these plans will be the responsibility of teachers and aides. 

INSTRUCTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS (6130) 

Instruction will take place in classes of about 23 students, with * 
some activities handled in small groups, using the services of teachers 
and aides. Grouping in classes will be based upon assessment results of 
English and native language fluency. 

EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND MATERIALS (6161) 

Necessary equipment, supplies, and materials for program implementation 
will be made available to staff by the program. Requests for equipment, 
materials, and supplies will be made by instructional staff to the 
appropriate teacher supervisor /trainer and, in his or her absence, to 
the program coordinator. Teachers will be free to develop chelr own 
materials, which can be duplicated by the program coordinator, if approved 
by the teacher supervisor/ trainer. Staff members are not authorised to 
purchase or lease any equipment, materials, or supplies. 
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APPENDIX B 



NOTE— STATUS OF STAFF 



Throughout chi* manual* persons who are serving in cha program as 
program director, program coordinator, ceacher supervisor /trainers, 
teachers, aides, and clerks are alternately referred to as staff, 
personnel, or contractors. It is understood that all such persons are 
Independent contractors of the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit and 
are not employees of the intermediate unit. 
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Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 
ADULT SCHOOL for Cuban Refugees 
Fort Indiantovn Gap. PA 17003 



Eacuela De Adult os Pera Refugiados Cubanos 



Nombre 
Name 



ID 



(Print) 



(Print) 



AUTORIZACION 
(Permission ' 



I PRUEBA Y DATOS (4) 

Teats and Information) 



Autorizo a la CSIU a ap license las siguientes pruebas v a utilizer 
los resultados de las missies para planear mi programs educativo 
(I authorize the CSIU to give me the following tests and use them 
to plan my educational program). 

1. Prueba de ESLOA 

(test for English as Second Language Oral Achievement) 

2. Prueba de ILYIN-STEL 

(test for Advanced Written English) 

3. Prueba de alfabetismo en la LENGUA NATIVA 
(test of literacy in native language) 

4. Prueba de INTERES en las habilidades, para conformarse a 
otra CULTURA 

(test of Interest in life skills acculturation) 

Doy mi oermiso al DEPARTAMENTO de EDUCACION de los ESTADOS UNIDOS, 
ademas de a las autorldades educativas de la demarcacion y o estado 
en donde reside a guards r y sacar copias de los resultados de mis 
pruebas y progresos educativos. 

(I authorize the United States Department of Education and the state 
and/or local authorities where I will reside to keep copies of my 
test reports on file and available when needed.) 



Firms 
Signature 



Fecha 
Date 



Registered by 
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Central Susquehanna Intarmedate Unit 
P. 0. Box 213, 82 University Avenue 
Levisburg, Pennsylvania X7837 



SERVICE CONTRACT 

ADULT SCHOOL FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
AT FORT IHDIANTO^ GAP, PA. 



FULL NAME Of CONTRACTOR 
ADDRESS 



SOC. SEC. # 



CONTRACTOR TITLE: Program Coordinator Teacher 

(Check One) Teacher Supervisor /Trainer 

Secretary Program Director 



QUALIFICATIONS/ CREDENTIALS (Attach Resume) _ 
TIME PERIOD /_ 



(start dace) 
TOTAL NUMBER OF DATS OF SERVICE 

RATE OF PAY PER DAY $ 

APPROVALS: 



(end dace) 



Program Director 



Dace 



Superintendent 



Dace 



L 



I 



CSIU Director of Finance Date CSIU Executive Director Dace 



CONTRACTOR COMPLETE : '< 

I agree to perform the above service as noted above. I understand and agree chat 
I am an independent contractor, and not an employee of che Central Susquehanna 
Intermediate Unit and am not entitled to fringe benefits, Worker's Compensation 
or Unemployment Compensation. 



Contractor Signature 



Date 



NOTE: Payment on chis con trace will be made weekly throughout its duracion based 
upon documentation submitted to the CSIU by the program director. 



White - CSIU Blue - Program Director Yellow - Contractor 
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CSIU CONTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Tit la : Program Director—Adult School for Cuban Refugees 



Responsibility: The program director will be responsible to the school 
superintendent, who will be the assistant executive director of the 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit. 

Duties : The program director will be responsible for the ongoing and 
day-co-day operations of the program, and will provide full-time direction 
to the program. Specific responsibilities include: 

1. Program development and organisation; 

2. Staff recruitment and selection, subject to approval by the 
CSIU assistant executive director; 

3. Staff training; 

4. Supervision of the assessment program; 

5. Supervision of the Instructional program; 

6. Liaison with the CSIU, appropriate staff of the PDE, and other 
related agencies; 

7. General management responsibilities; and 

8. Other duties as assigned. ^ 



Requirements : 

1. Graduate degree in education, with considerable training in 
curriculum and administration; 

2. Pennsylvania certification; and 

3. At least ten years experience in program development and 
administration, at the local or state level, as well as 
classroom teaching experience, preferably in communications 
or ESL. 

Work Day. Week : Minimum of 51 days, maximum of 61 days; Monday-Sunday; 
seven and one-half hours per day. 

Cancellation : This contract may be cancelled by the CSIU at ?ny time, 
for any reason, without cause, upon five days written notice to the 
Donald M. Carroll Agency. 
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QSIU COHTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 

j . 

Title : Program Cobrdiarf^ct—Auult School for Cuban Refugees 

Responsibility: The program coordinator raaports directly to the 
program director. - *- 

i 

Duties; The program coordinator will be the principal officer for on- 
site management and logistics . Specific responsibilities include: 

1. On-site management of program implementation; 

2. Administrative liaison with staff of Port Indiantown Gap, the 
CSIU, and the teaching staff; , 

3. Coordination of materials ordering and handling; 

4. Oc.-site record keeping; 

5. Logistics of program implementation; and 

6. Other duties, as assigned. 

Requirements : 

1. Master's degree; and 

2. Minimum of 10 years of administrative or management experience; 
preferably in the military or an educational agency. 

Work Day, Week : Minimum of 51 days, maximum of 61 days; Monday- Sunday; 
seven and one-half hours per day. 

Cancellation : This contract may be cancelled by the CSIU at any time, 
for any reason, without cause, upon five days written notice to the 
Donald M. Carroll Agency. 



/ 
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APPENDIX D-4 



CSIU CONTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Title: Teachar^Supemsor/Traln^^^ School for Cuban Refugees 

Responsibility: Tha teacher supervisor/ trainer will report directly to 
the program director, or in hie absence, to tha program coordinator. 

Duties ? The teacher supervisor/ trainer will be responsible for the 
general implementation of the assessment and instructional pror grams. 
Specific responsibilities include: 



1. Overseeing the assessment program; 

2. Training staff; 1 

3. Ongoing program development; 

4. Assisting and evaluating staff in implementation of the 
instructional program; 

5. Integration of the acculturation and ESL components of the 
program; 

6. General supervision oi teachers and aides; and 

7. Other duties as assigned. 

Requirements : 

1. Bachelor's ftegree, preferably in education, ESL, or foreign 
languages; graduate degree desirable; 

2. Pennsylvania teacher certification, or teaching experience at 
the post-secondary level; and 

3. Experience as a teacher, with background in bilingual-ESL 
instruction, and, preferably, with administrative or super- 
visory experience, or on-site experience in education of 
Cuban refugees for at least two months. 

Work Day, Week : Maximum of 40 days; Monday-Saturday; 7:30 a.m. -5: 00 p.m. 

Cancellation : This contract can be cancelled by the CSIU, upon recommendation 
of the program director, for failure to perform Job duties as specified 
or for unexcused absences, upon 24 hours written notice. 
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APPENDIX D-5 



CSIU CONTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Title : Teacher--AduJ.t School tot Cuban Refugees 

Responsibility : The teacher will report directly co the teacher super- 
visor/trainer , or, tn his or her absence, to the program director. 

Duties : The teacher will be primarily responsible for direct imple- 
mentation of the instructional, and as assigned, assessment activities 
of this program on a day-to-day basis. Specific responsibilities include; 

1. Teaching classes of Cuban refugees, including both small and 
large group instruction; 

2. Maintaining records of student attendance; 

3. Maintaining records of student progress and achievement; 

4. Requesting necessary instructional materials and supplies from 
the teacher supervisor /trainer, or, in his or hed absence, 
from the program coordinator; 

5. Implementing assessment instruments, if so assigned; and 

6. Other duties as assigned. 



1. At least a bachelor's degree, preferably in education, and 
preferably with training in bilingual or ESL instruction, or 
foreign languages; 

2. Pennsylvania teacher certification highly preferred; and 

3. At least some experience in working with bilingual populations, 
preference given to certified teachers with ESL, bilingual, or 
foreign language teaching experience. 

Work Day. Week ; Maximum of 36 days; Monday- Saturday; 7:30 a.m. -4: 30 p.m. 

Cancellation ? This contract may be cancelled by the CSIU, upon recommen- 
dation of the program director, for failure to perform Job responsibilities 
adequately or for unexcused absences, upon 24 hours written notice. 



Requirements : 



o 
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CSIU CONTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Titia: Aide — Adult School for Cuban Refugees 

Responsibility : The aide will be responsible directly co the teacher to 
whom be or she is assigned, or, in his or her absence, to the teacher 
supervisor /trainer. 

Duties ; The aide will be responsible for assisting in the instructional 
program.' Specific responsibilities include: 

1. Implementing small group instruction under the direction of 
the teacher; 

2. Assisting in maintaining attendance records; 

3. Assisting in maintaining student performance records; 

4. Assisting in selection of instructional materials and supplies; 

5. Assisting in the duplication of materials; 

6. Assisting in the delivery of materials; and 

7. Other duties as assigned. 

Requirements : 

1. At least a high school diploma, with preference given to 
college graduates, and to college graduates with training in 
•♦ducat ion; 

2. Preference will be given to certified teachers, although this 
is not a requirement for the .position; and 

3. Some previous work, on either a paid or volunteer basis, with 
bilingual populations and/or in education. 

Work Day. Week : Maximum of 36 days; Monday-Saturday; 7:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m. 

Cancellation : The CSIU may cancel this contract, upon recommendation of 
the program director, for failure to perform job duties adequately or 
for unexcused absences, upon 24 hours written notice. 
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APPENDIX D-7 

CSIU CONTRACT POSITION DESCRIPTION 



Title : Secretary — Adult School for Cuban Refugees 

Responsibility ; The secretary will report to the program coordinator, 
or in hie absence, to the program director. 

Duties: The secretary will be responsible for all secretarial and 
clerical aspects of the program. Specific responsibilities include: 

1/ typing; 

2. ' Maintaining files; 

3. Maintaining records; 

4. Answering telephone calls; 

5. Routine correspondence; 

6. Assisting instructional staff in duplication, collection, and 
delivery of materials; 

7. Maintaining and copying student records; 

S. Distributing student records as required; and 

9. Other duties as assigned. 

Requirements : 

1. At least a high school diploma; and 

2. Some clerical experience, with good typing, telephone, and 
interpersonal skills. 

Work Day, Week : Maximum of 40 days; Monday- Saturday; seven and one-half 
hours per day. 

Cancellation : The CSIU may cancel this contract, upon recommendation of 
the program director, for failure to perform Job duties adequately or 
for unexcused absences, upon 24 hours written notice. 
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CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 

ADULT SCHOOL FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
Fort Indlantown Cap t Annvllle PA 17003 



Adult Education Document - 7 
Issued -j 27 August 1980 

Priority fo r Hirlnfi Tochers and kid** 
Teachers 

1. Masters or Bachelors Degree - Pa. Certificate - ESL Training - Bilingual 

2. Bachelors Degree - Pa. Certificate or Certificate from another state 

3. Bachelors Degree - 2 weeks successful experience as an aide In our program 

4. Bachelors or Masters Degree - no certificate - special language skills 

5. Bachelors or Masters Degree - no certificate 

« 

Aides 

1. Bachelors or Masters Degree - Pa. Certificate - Bilingual 

2. Bachelors or Masters Degree - Pa. Certificate 

3. Bachelors or Masters Degree - Certificate from another state 

4. College Training - Bilingual 

5. College Training 

6. Those with special skills or training , 
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CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
ADULT SCHOOL FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
Fort Indlantown Gap, Pennsylvania 



Adult Education Document 5A 
Issued - August 27, 1980 



Staff Training Progra m 



8:30 a.m. - Welcome and Introduction of Staff 
Robert E. Felr 
School Superintendent 



STAFF 



Doctor S. William Rlcker - Teacher Support Services 
Ms. Susan Goodling - Teacher Supervisor-Trainer 
Doctor Walter Satneck - Teacher Supervisor-Trainer 
Severino Stefanon - Project Coordinator 
Donald M. Carroll, Jr. - Project Director 



9:00 a.m. - Description of the Adult Education Program 
Donald M. Carroll, Jr. 

9:15 a.m. - General Information for Teachers 
Severino Stefanon 



9:30 a.m. - The Work Schedule 
Overall Plan 
Severino Stefanon 



9:40 a.m. - Tour of Cuban-Haitian Refugee Facilities 
Doctor Walter Satneck 
Susan Goodling 

11:15 a.m. - Return to Classroom 



BREAK 



11:30 a.m. - The ESLOA Test 

Donald M. Carroll, Jr. 
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Staff Training Program (Continued) 



12:00 noon - Role and Use of Teacher Aides 
Donald M, Carroll, Jr. 

12:30 p.m. - LUNCH 

1:30 p.m. - Teaching Oral English 

Methods, Planning, Materials, Equipment 
Doctor Walter Satneck 
Susan Goodling 

2:30 p.m. - BREAK 

2:45 p.m. - Teaching Oral English (continued) 

3:30 p.m. - The Acculturation Program 
Doctor S. William Ricker 

4:00 p.m. - Discussion 

4:15 p.m. - Adjournment 



\ 
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APPENDIX 'G 



CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR CUBAN REFUGEES 
Fort Indiantown Gap, Annvllle, pa 17003 



Adult Education Document 14 
Issued - September 2, I960 



EMERGENCY PROCEDURES 



While we expect no problems while you are teaching, the following 
procedures should be followed in case of an emergency; 

1. Locate in advance the following: 

a. The office of your Area Commander 

b. The MP post nearest your assignment. 

2. If a problem occurs in your classroom that you cannot handle, leave the 
classroom immediately and 

a. Report incident to the nearest Federal Protective Service patrol- 
man (Blue uniforms - Brown cars), or 

b. Report incident to the office of the Area Commander, or 

c. Report incident to the nearest MP post, then 

d. Report incident to your assigned supervisor or the education 
headquarters . 

Do not remain in the area. Do not try to deal with a sfc lous 
situation yourself. Make certain you are in a secure location after 
you have reported the incident. Above all, don't worry about it. 

3. If you have a personal problem (illness or accident, for example) follow 
the same procedures. 
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CkwiMwowwealtli of Poinisyhfanla 
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SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR LEVEL 1 STUDENTS 



.. This is a 



Structures 

1. Teach common verbs in present tense (be, have. need, want, go, like ';. 

Use basic English sentence word order with to be. (I am a 

1 Use do in present tense and question form. 

3. Teach personal pronoun in subject position. {I, you, he. she, it, we, they) 

4. Use adjectives before and after a noun. (This is a black dog. This dog is black. ) 

5. Use what and where questions. 

c. Teach articles a, an, the, this/ these, that/ those. 

7. Use time and place prepositions (around, after, beside). 



Survival Topics 

1. Names of foods and meals 

1 N^mes ot parts of me body 

5. Days of week, months, telling time- 

4. Numbers 1-100, ordinal numbers 

(first, second) 
"See Appendix B for useful teaching techniques. 



5. Members of family 

6. Address and telephone number 

7. Simple introductions 

8. doming 

9. Names of furniture and house parts 



SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR LEVEL 2 STUDENTS 

Str-jcrures 

1 Teach transformation of positive statements to negative statements with is and do. 

2. Teach transformation of questions to statements. 

5. Use iheie is and there are before countable and non-countable nouns. 

-:. Teach commands and requests. 

5. Use possessive pronouns (mine, yours, his, hers); direct and indirect object pronouns (him. bet, 

curs,.' indefinite pronouns (any, many, some, someone). 
c. Use rresem progressive with common verbs. (I am singing) 

~Vach contractions (I'll, you'll, I've, she's). 
f Teach other question words (who, when, how, why). 



Survival Topics 

!. Grocery shopping and ordering food 

2. Telephone conversation, usage, 
emergency numbers 

3. Public transportation 

- Talking with doctor/dentist and 



5. Reading the calendar, reading J ates 

6. Giving'understanding directions 

7. Family relationships 
S. Shoooine for clcthine 

9. Shopping for furniture and appliances 
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SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR LEVEL 3 STUDENTS 



itro cruxes 



A. Use often, always, sometimes, never, and adverbs with ly. 
g. 7e3ch reflexives, (myself, himself, hjrslfl 
3. Teach past tense with ed and used to. 

tUse passive voice with was and were. (The ticket was given by the policeman.) 
Teach other prepositions such as since, during, until. 
gfc. Use like and would like, must and have to, 
9f. Begin future :ense with ing. (I am going to see you.) 
Teach ccrr.raracves. (tall, taller, tallest) 



i 



Survival Topics 

Comparison shopping and nutrition- 
2. Health, medicines, 
ft. Cultural aspects of time, dates and 

hotidavs 
g). Maps and directions 



5. Returning an item that is not satisfactory 
M.o the store 

6. Grizenship 

7. Driver's training, signs, rules 

8. Housing — renting, buying a house 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



SUGGESTED LESSONS FOR LEVEL 4 STUDENTS 



Structures 



1. Teach Idioms in verb phrases. 

2. Teach indirect speech. (John said he was tired.) 
5. Use should, would, could, ought to. 

4. Use // statements. 

5. Teach negatives with neither and either. 

6. Use future with will, shall, going to. 

7. Teach past participle/regular and irregular verbs. (I have eaten the cereal.) 
S. Use however, moreover. 



Survival Topics * 

i. Labels on boxes and cans. 

understanding directions 
1. Nc^.'scper and television advertisements 
5 United States government and voting 

wai. state 32enc.es and cpDortunities 



5. Car care, licenses, parts 

6. Community agencies and sen ices 

7. Enrolling cn;iaren in school, 
parent conferences 

S. Income tax 
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petition Drills 

A word, phrase, or sentence modeled by the teacher and repeated by the student. The repetitions 
rr.av be done by several students together in a group situation. If the sequence of words or phrases is 
unfamiliar or if- the sentence is long (six or more syllables), break' it into smaller elements. It is easier to 
keep me same intonation when you start from the end of the sentence (backward buildup). Example: 

1. Sav: 

"He is going to read now." (Repeat several times.) 

2. Say: 

" . read now." (Scudent repeats, " . . read now.") 
3 Say: 

" . . going to read, now." (Student repeats, "going to read now.") 

4. Say: 

"He is going to read now." (Student repeats, "He is going to read now.") 



Substitution Drills 

Substituting a word of the same class for a specified word Li a sentence. A noun is replaced by a 
noun, a verb by a verb, etc In these drills there should be only one change at a time and the sentenca 
structure should remain consistent. Examples: 

1. Sav: I 
"I have a book." Show the book. (Student repeats.) ■ 

Say: i 

"Pencil." Show the pencil (Student says, "I have a pencil.") | 

Say: 

"Ruler." (Student says, "I have a ruler") I 

2. Say: 

"I have a red crayon." Show the red crayon. (Student repeats.) I 
Say: 

"Blue." Show a blue crayon. (Student says, "I have a blue crayon.") i 

Say: ■ 

"Green." (Student says, "I have a green crayon") g 
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Transformation Drills 

Changing a sentence trcm affirmative to negative, from a statement to a question, from present * 
tense to past or future tense, etc. It's not necessary to use difficult words like "negative," "past 
tense/* etc. Examples: 
1'. "Let'i stan each sentence with *no/ " 

2. "Let's use 'yesterday/'* 

3. ** Let's make some questions/* 

Expansion Drills 

Adding a word or expression to the bask sentence. Examples: 

Say. 

"Let's add the word 'always' to these sentences. If I say, 4 1 have a pencil/ you would say, *I always, 
\have a pencil/ (Student repeats entire sentence, adding the correct word in the correct place.) 

2. Say: (At a later stage) 

"Let's add the expression 'I know' to other sentences. If I say, "The road is long,' you would say, 

*| know the road is long/ " 

» 

Minimal Pairs 

t 

ytiiizing words which differ in only one sound in either the initial, medial or final position to 
develop student's ability to hear and discriminate between similar sounds and to produce them. 
Examples: 

1. Say\ 

' "pit - bit" (Student responds, "Different.") 

"back - pack" (Student responds, "Different/') 

"pig - pig" (Student responds, "Same.") 

2. Say: 

"bag - beg" (Student responds, "Different.") 

"pet - pat" (Student responds, "Different.") ; 
"met - mitt" (Student responds, "Different.") 

To work on the production of sounds, use the target words and sounds in repetition drills. 

A complete program for teaching these skills can be found in / Speak English, a handbook for 
tutors of English as a Second Language, authored by Ruth J. Colvin and published by Literacy 
Volunteers of America. Inc. 
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ACTUAL LESSON PLAN - A 



I. Review of alphabet / 

A. Letters that sound alike - c~z, b~v , and new sounds -/th, v, etc. 

I 

B. Students spell their names 



II. Review of numbers 

A. Students divided into two teams and compete writing numbers on 
the blackboard. Example: 400, 327, 430, 524. 

B. Bingo 



III. Introduce new # words to be used In sentences that answer questions. 

A. This, that, here, there, there is and there are. Also Includes 
learning question words: who, which, what and where. Review 
of names and verbs learned previously. 

Where is the chair? 

Where is the ? 

Which is the ? 



What month is it? 
Who likes 



IV. Review of body parts s 



A. Simon says 



l ■ r. 



! 



V. Use of telephone to respond to help wanted advertisements. 

A. Materials needed: telephones and tape recorder (students can 
listen) 



0 
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Hello, Ajax Company. May I help you? 



Hallo. Yes. My mm is . Vm calling about a jo, 

Do you have any joba? J 



Yea, we have three Jobs: a carpenter, a truckdriv*r, and a mechanic. 
I 'm a _____ . ' 

* 

How much experience do you have? 

1 — Tears experience at COMPANY in LOCATION - 



Could you cone for an interview? 
Yes. What time? 

2:30 tomorrow afternoon. Our office is in town. 
Thank you. I'll be there. 

One minute please. Please spell your name. 

Yes. It's (example) J-O-S-E G-A-R-C-I-A. 

Okay, thank you. We'll see you tomorrow at 2:30, Mr. Garcia. 

Yes, thank you. Goodbye 

Goodbye. 
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ACTUAL LESSON PLAN - B 



1) Drill what day la today? 



GROUP ANSWER 



What month Is It? 



GROUP ANSWER 



What year la It? 



GROUP ANSWER 



What was laat year? 



GROUP ANSWER 



What will next year be? GROUP ANSWER 

(Attempts were made to confuse to sharpen listening ability) 



2) Commands: 

Students were asked to give commands and to receive them. Aide would react 
to commands given by students. After everyone participated, new commands 
were given. GIVE, TAKE, BRING and PUT. 



3) Telling Time: 

Review method of telling time. Staff used only before the hour and 
after the hour in hopes of less confusion. 

Making Clocks - Students were given a paper plate, brads, a minute hand 
and an hour hand. They put their own clocks together and asked each 
other different times. Each student was quizzed by staff. Clocks were 
to be taken back and used in barracks. 



4) Dictionary Drill: 

Sheets were passed to students containing a list of 10 or 12 words. They 
looked these v in the dictionary, writing the definitions in Spanish. 



5) Small Groups - Review all work covered today. 
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ACTUAL LESSON PLAN - C 



3:00 - 8:20 

Introduce new verbs and food vocabulary in one group. 

to need ' 1 
to want 
to buy 

8:20 - 8:40 

Break into three small groups to review and reinforce verb conjugations with 
grocery items. 

8:40 - 9:00 

With "pretend store" (including grocery items brought from home and their 
price tags) have students go shopping. Must tell shopkeeper what they "need" 
or "want" and ask "how much." They then tell the class what they are buying. 

9:00 - 9:05 BREAK 

9:05 - 9:25 

Interview - Class breaks up into pairs. Several questions have been written 
on the black*- ^ard. For example: 

i 

I What is your name? 

What do you need? . 

Do you like carrots or beans? 

What do you buy at the store? 

Students must ask each other questions and jot down the answers received. 
9:25 - 9:45 

Reunite as a group. Teacher asks questions of each student to see what kind 
_ of information they obtained from one another, (e.g., What is his name?, 
"What does he need?, Ir? that right?, Do you need coffee?, etc). 
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9:45 - 10:00 

General conversation. Reviewing vocabulary previously learned. Working 
on pronunciation. "How are you?" "Wbcre do you live?" "How old are you?" 
"Do you like cookies?", etc, 

10:00 - 10:05 BREAK 

10:05 - 10:30 

"Who am I?" Game similar to "20 Questions." Teacher thinks of an object 
in room, person in room or an historical personage. Students must guess, 
asking yes or no questions, using adjectives. Emphasis on forming sentences . 
Sometimes helpful to have students convert declarative sentences into questions 
for a few minutes prior to start of game. 

10:30 - 11:00 

Spelling Bee. Have two teams of students. Give each in his turn a word to 
spell. They must use the English alphabet and be able to pronounce the 
letters correctly. 



SAMPLE HAND BILL 



APPENDIX K 



SALIR P D?AQuf 



bien oreparados para su 
VI DA ; «n tos EE.UU. hay que 

aprovecharse da una nucva 

OPORTU 



NUEVA 







Hay un qrupo de maestros rccicn 
I Icq ados qua (as van a dag 
leccidnas en 3 1 ^ 

^P^? ^^tft 





Ud <icne <^ue examinarse en la Unqoa 
para saber so nival y <dzspo<£s mdFncuiarse 
en una clase.Los axamams scran el 
8 y <zl - i de scptiarnbriz.f scuchc at 

poKayor an so area para ctrterarsc 
'del numaro del edI?\cio. 
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) , APPENDIX L 

Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit 
» Adult School for Cuban Refugees 
Fort Indiantown Gap. PA 17003 



Adult Education Document - 12 
Issued - August 28, 1980 



Role and Use of Teacher Aides 

Teacher Aides work with, and under the supervision of, the 
teacher. They form an important part of the three-person team responsible 
for instructing a maximum of 25 adults at any one time. 

Aides perform any relevant duty requested by the teacher and in 
the absence of the teacher may be asked to serve as a substitute teacher. 

Specific duties commonly performed by aides are 

1. Giving and scoring the ESLOA oral language test. 

2. Giving and scoring required group tests. 

3. Preparing summary reports of testing information. 

4. Maintaining attendance records. 

5. Maintaining student performance records. 

6. Duplicating materials. 

7. Delivering materials. 

8. Tutoring individuals. 



9. Teaching small groups under the direction of the teacher. 

10. Helping the teacher during large group instruction. 

11. Preparing visual aides. 



The specific duties of an individual aide will depend upon the 
assignment made by a teacher. Teachers and aides may also agree upon 
duties in addition to those listed above. Above all, it is importaat 
for the teacher and aides to form an instructional team to promote the 
ability of adults to speak and understand English and to learn about, life 
in the United States. 
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Teaching Cubans to cost $396,000 



A conference between U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education and Central Sus- 
quehanna Intermediate Unit ad- 
ministrators in the CSIU office at 
Lewisborg this morning resulted in 
agreement on details of the in* 
termedlate unit'* contract grant to pro* 
vide education for Cuban refugees at 
Fort Indiantown Gap. 

The amount of the grant was set at 
$316,923, or about 1200 per student for 
the 2,006 people who are expected to toe 
enrolled in the program. 

Approximately 89 percent of the grant 
win go for salaries of teaching staff and 
administrative staff members, ac- 
cording to Harry Roberts, CSIU in- 
formation director. 

The Intermediate Unit will hire 
Donald M. Carroll, former deputy 
secretary of the state department of 
education, as project director. The 
original plan was to sub-contract the 
hiring of teaching staff through Car- 
roll's agency at Harrtsburg, but at this 
morning's meeting, it was decided that 
the CSIU will hire Carroll directly. 

Forty teachers and 80 teacher's aides 
are expected to be employed in the pro- 
gram. Roberts said staff interviews will 
be conducted next week. 



Classes in English and United States 
culture win begin Sept 3 and win be 
bald three boars a day, six days a week 
for six weeks. 

The CSIU was asked to administrate 
the program after the Lancaster- 
Lebanon Intermediate Unit turned the 
project down when some members of its 



board of directors said they believed the 
assignment was too dangerous for its 
staff members. 

Robert E. Feir, assistant executive 
director of CSIU, visited Indkntown 
Gap yesterday, Roberts said, and said 
he did not believe the program staff 
members would be in any danger. 



Milton Standard 



Aug. 22, 1980 



Sunday. Aug, 24. 1980 ' Philadelphia nquirer f 

2d district accepts job 

-i n i r I tmm , V r.'"'": Intermediate units across the state 

Z : FORT INDtAN'lVWl* GAP, Pa. . — ^ act as liaisons between the state and 

^aJBteronetgroti^ oi antral Pennsyt* federal governments and locatedu* 

Tania school ofSciakr rejected it; canon offidals, . v ... - 
because they feared violence, offi- 

dais from: anocner^ area district'* Xhe Laucaster*l,ebanon Intenaedi- 

agreed to admni s t er a federal pro* a te Unit coven the area around Fort 

gram designed to teach. English to Indian town Gap* a military installs- 

Cuban refugees bere~ " - tion that serves as a temporary home 

"Most of the board chambers said for thousands of Cuban refugees. But 

they wanted to do ir for bamaaitari* when federal officials offered to pay 

an reasons,* said Karry Roberts* a the unit aboar >400.G00 to teach Eag 

spokesman for the- Central Sosque- lish to the refugees, the unit's board 

banna Intermediate Unit* '* • of directors refused 
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EDITORIALS *• 



.2 * 





Task 



Hats • off to- the Central 
Susquehanna Intermediate Unit. 
They've agree to teach Engl&i to 
the Cubans at Indian town Gap. 

.*' 

This is the program the Lan- 
caster-Lebanon Intermediate Unit 
refused to undertake when it had 
the opportunity. The federal gov- 
ernment is offering $400,000 to un- 
derwrite the program, but school 
officials here and in Lebanon 
County did not feel the refugee 
center was a safe place to send 
teachers. This was because of the 
rioting on Aug; 5<X"' 



Harry Roberts, speaking, for 
the Central Susquehanna Unit, 
said "Most of the board members 
wanted to do it for humanitari- 
an reasons." We agree, the pro- 
gram is necessary. The task of as- 
similating Cuban refugees into the 
mainstream of American life will 
be accelerated by teaching them 
practical, conversational English. 

We hope the fears voiced by 
the Lancaster-Lebanon Unit will 
prove to be unfounded, and are 
.Erased that_. the Central 
Susquehanna Unit is willing to un- 
dertake this necessary task. 
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Intermediate Unit Declined, Another Accepts 




•■m.j ir miiiiuiiwiWMi Am. X mmmm nwH * <» ^im it • mm Hm, wMw^m # ^j»*2? r 

al 10 t«*cft * %*mm A — t rnMT i, Mwm ft»»tr Hie ihMlwj wtml " rrrrmmr rr" 



Ha* if Me Liuwliu gygjyi^J^S MOw'^CMMcImM rW«ye>i . M i n i n g ce^ gy^Sy Qf. to 



«M H*ry ^^"^7; S^.TTtSSTdSIJi °— ^ 

jrssssftcss «jc:^r^s^ na^-- ~ 



The 



«*•» MhH Wteta t i Ljggg* ** 
pity iMif S40^08P to 

icmH £«fftt to *e rotofee* »• 

W*'f |NMI #WCt*» MM «fc 

UwH «f fktel» c* rf * *** * ** 



So wMfier fi^raM jpwwar 

faM,toto**M<M4 .Wr^ftofMl 

m*4e mp of 17 fdN»4 ***** to 
five coMtffc4«Mtfc «f toff* 

A r«f**«riifctff*e o( tfec »*N ft* 
U*4 liV ref«gc« cwlff «Ml report- 
rtlil w** **lr to vwd irm+et* o*U> 
the *ttr, Itofctis UW* 4*frc- 
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TKE DAILY ITEM - Swuhtry, P»„ Sat.. Aug. 23, I9j0 



Funds allocated for Cuban education project at Gap 



^'rrt^r^s^ i^Jrr,r2^^ ^itassr^rr-t ^^ %y : ,g^^uj ^^^^^^ j^m*. 

^ B *»**, n ph ( f^:^.^ , ^S5!r'£i?l ^JEEUZ^rT^Si Z^7£53T«< l.< . n . r S T*c*u /ite 



r^ ^-^-^^ asrassgsgrrs r^TTAsgs swv^fi ^rjryass jgggagsgg 



A C8BI ■wM—— f*4 FrKtey t>mt — yemnmp r*z. — ..„,»*, i ■- - nmrt rflfcfah It H* LmMmci Mini CWMmt »• ■** far • MdMi mmt m MM M 

s^N^-.^-^ ^.Tir/jrrsLx r^jrs^^St ^tj^^^'^r^ H^^^-^r^-^ ^r***^-. 



rxvx^^rrzs &-^r.«sro=g ^ ^ g^^^ J^wjrtr^ 3£^^rrr" ,,,,, '* ,, ^^.ss-nkt. 

•^-SSl*- ,«or^U, S^t-U , iaK""" ,eC ' ^«tS!^S^ !£35>~rff^-£ — aw*m«««-*~ ^^-»,h«i 
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Cuban education program 
to begin in early September 



LKWTOtmO — 
C«*nU ln«itai to* «* 

u*t (osom Mi 




atarti**»A«*» rio»f**» 



OfflcMli Mid SI P**pte 

optotaf. Oft if dmt vks 
test, NmmI RtdHfMi, it. 
dfed tffrtfcr U* +*k *p 

Eg H QVftflPfJ »fw 



tftmgti tte Ki f — d ta f 

p#ffmm. "We «r* «c 

ru*»," Mid CStU *4»Jt 
#d*catJ*4 c**fdl»Ji*f 

out ctet tte 
mm* bm tftntti pnfnuM 
« d* n—iwUir y far oae 



CSV pf*w tp racndt 
wtei Md tntia rtff im- 

u nd Ui efr WW*nqj ooocnkrt Tttg CSfU *zp*<t* to 

tppRrnn m WttttngUft. flaw muss from the 

-We ptea w Mr for 40 U S Depurtaasoi of 

tgftftwff ttwf M wark Cd w cmo n to conduct r fyt 

for Sty—mo or ofld tfce toft project. Sutf cm if wllJ 

tutf of October/* f e*r Mid toumt to oeoriy • ptreem 

The fe/u&eat «r» fitted tor of tt* teal Aceordio< to 

oy Oct 15- CSIU offksaJf . 
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FORT INDIANTOWN GAP (AP) 

ratootod M because Ibny tearad vt^ 
tones, tbe Central Sswajontosama 
Intermediate Unit 1ms answered 
"ter to a federal nrsnsssi to 



d Caftan rate- 




to dog tor 

mid Harry Roberta, 
tar fee CJU.U., wbicb 
schod dtotttefs la Cd- 
Snyder, UaJeo and 



So 

to fee 

tesCaotrd 

d 17 scbcd districts to flit 
tested kav. 
A rep wwont a f t v e of tee unit vto- 
■toa too refugee oaator and repo r ted 
* was aato to aaad teachers onto the 
Untt 



to cope wttb 



Had Croat aad 



Intermediate salts across the 
•Mo set as uatoons between the 
state and federal gomuiucuu and 
toeto education officials. 
The 



Lsmsnter-Labenon 
Unit .wars tee Fa 



. ^ to the refugee - m ry 
oaptodad into vtotonce early on Ana. 
8, apparently triggered by the 
jJJJJ* ^pwg Mnt ref ugee to 

A teen-age Cuban burt in tbe 

Si* 1 *?*! «««fedly by anoteer 

Gap tuna, not wbeo federal 9^"*™***- * m ****** 
a offered to pay tbe untt •? CMrt 7 faroe «*dtog authorities, 
itoMOB to toaeb English to *•* Tbasday from Ms tofcatee. 

SLS CS aott ' s boepd 01 . 7. g— »xeaaae wo'ro soinewhat 

(srectors said oo. further away tt wasn't as sen siti ve 

U[* cttod recent oat- an tonne," Roberto said in an fctfer- 

breafcs of vtotonce and looting at vtewFrtdsy. ^ 

Port Indlantown Gap, a ndtttery Government officials hope the 

toitallaaon servhuj as temporary English classes wlQ babj> tbe Span- 

Local education group 
inp Cuban program 

f 



Use la ten 

"IP B be a ono tiiue , unkjue pro- 
gram teat to atoned at adatts," 
gteteteed ttm* Moraa, deputy 

Cateanc Sodal 
. ... - . — tews been con- 
dwtteg a tow Eagttsb classes, bat 
j» <»*y » bsndtot of tbe 2.000 
raftajM expected to participate to 
tea new ste-weak program bagto- 
ntog Septs, Mono aahi 
''Practical, conversational 

wtth a teacher, two atom and to 
stadents to a darn 
^"ft'o * very Intense program 
becanss of tbe short duration and 
glaring need," Koran sen. 

Federal officials base told tee 
state the refugee processing center 
bore will be stout down by October, 
be noted. Records of bow the refu- 
gees perform in their English 
dosses wffl be fc rw ai do d to their 
neat address, ha added. 

An totermedteto untt was needed 
to sponsor tee project because the 
Legislature baa adjourned until 



beg 
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J£W1SBURG t The Central Snsouebaana Intermediate Unit 
wffsiiMl 00 | *** artacat * o a P^vam for Cuban refugees 

Robert E. Fair, C-S.J.U. assistant executive director, will oversee the 
toPfrct involving ,£000 refugees at Fort Indlantown Gap. "we are 
fsaring op to begin the program as qtoddy as poosfbto, tn order to 
meet tbe t*«ds of the refugees st tbe Gap," Feir said. 

Tbe unit wffl pafode language tastructton and training designed K> 
help tbe refugees enter tbe matostream of society as outddy as 
possible. All students wffl have their individual seeds assessed or 'or 
classes begin Sepi s. Students wffl attend classes three boors s day, 
she days a week irttbe six-week program. 

To prepare for tee program, Feb* and representatives of the state 
aad federal edocteton depa r t ment s mat wttb Army and Federal 
Emergency Ma jagement Agency officials. 

M ! was bnprjssed with tbe desire of an agencies involved to beam 
ttos education il program ,'' Feir said. "I was ateo bnpreasod witea 
ttaa * d Jtey to security on the base. While risks are tebersnt hi life, 
we are coovtrced teat staff working to our program wffl not be craved 
to any undue rtsksj" ' T "~ 

Feb- n oted that, the refugees who were removed from the base 
toilowtog tec dtetprbances there Aug 5 are now at the Lewtstourg 
Federal Penitentiary, where many of teem are betas sntowctod 
through the CS.LV/* add* caseation program. 

"We are a ccu s f o ro od to reasonable risks," said adult education 
coordinator Steven R. RauglA who added that the Intermediate unit 
bas operated programs at tbe penitentiary for nine years. 

Recruitment and trstomg of staff wffl begto aa sooo as tbe contract is 
approved to Wasbtagton by Secretary of Education Storiey Hufstedler. 

"We plan to took for to teachers and to aides to work curing 
September and the first half of October," Feif said. Tbe refugees are 
slated for resettlement by Oct, is. 

The intermediate aajt received a SSMJto from the VS. Department 
d Zaucatton Friday to conduct tea program. Staff costs ajswau to 
tof testotaL ^ 



to and any state partictoatton 
la a federal program must be 
app roved by lawmakers. 

Tbe totermedlate untt wffl hire 
Post d the program's teachers 
from tee rural area surrounding 
Fort Indtentown Gap to* Lebanon 
County, Roberts said. 
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CSIU official has praise 
for Gap education program 



LEWBWURO- - "In the com of 
one's professional earner, tbere'ra a lot 
of things that go- wrong and a lot of 
things that go right This one's going 
right" 

Robert K Fair was referring tn the 
Central Susquehanna Intermediate 
Unif s program to educate Cuban ram- 
gees at Fort mdlaotown Gap tn Gngttac' 
language skills and V& culture. 

There's a real motivation. Tbey en> 
demand that their f ntnre depends on 
learning Eagttah," said Fehr, assistant 
executive director of the CSIU. ' 

The CSIU last month agreed to coor- 
dinate the program to teach the refu- 
gees, using s fJMjs federal grant, 

"I've Just had absolutely no- trouble 
at the Gap. and none of oar staff has 
any trouble. " he said, adding that higb- 
jy-pobUctaed disturbances at the Gap 
involved a small minority. 

Classes meet three boars a day six 
days a week. Bat some of the Cubans 
are joing to classes six boors and even 



nine hoars a day, to make sere they on* 
demand the material, he said. 

Is impressed with the help of 
the otffitary and a variety of federal of- 
nhiagton, D C 
Initially, plans were to enroll 1,099 to 
t,m Cubans. However, with the popu- 
lation at the base down from sjan to 
3 Jtt, the enrollment as of Friday was 

if4^W^» 

Currently, there are 33 teachers and 
m aides. The program ends Oct IS, the 
target date for having all refugees out 
of IndUmtown Gap. 

Eaght/-eight percent of the Cubans at 
the bate are aaaccompaaied adult 
males. Fair said. Becanee of this, he 
ram, "Were fairly certain that there 
are f/'ng to be a substantial number 
who will not have found sponsors by 
Oct 15." -r— - 

The CSIU Is working with the State 
Department task force that win move 
the Cu bans to Fort Chaffee, Ark., to 
ensure that their education continues 

there. 
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exper ience f or students, teachers 



ERLC 



by Kick BitU 

"W% a wonderful high*' said a 
smiling teacher while observing a 
triumphant student who just figur- 
ed oat «*n answer to 4 question 

"Ihe students are so eager to 
karn, thai dui tug break time they 
stay aruuiul asking about pro- 
nunciations," said Alitica Sassu 
man, a teachers aid. 

All education program lu teach 
Cuban refugees spoken English 
and American culture was started 
four »ecks ago at Kurt ludiantown 
Gap/ The classes are held in the 
refugee housing area form Bit 
a. m and I I p.m. si* days a 
week. 

" ftic institutional pri»g«am heic 
concetti rates on developing speak- 
ing >kills that ihe refugee will need 
ufHfi 1 leaving the refugee facility/' 
said Donald M i arro!. Jr., project 
dt lector describing the course 

I he sclntol, called The Adult 
School lor Cuban-Haitian refugees, 
t> operated by the Central Susque- 
hanna Intermediate Unit of Lewis- 
hurg. Pa under a grant from the 
L'uiicd Scales Department ot Edu- 
cation 

In older to understand the 
enormous duty the leachers have, 
the average citizen must under- 
hand learning English takes yeais 
ol s<udv obtain any level of 
proficiency I he teacher's goaJ !s to 
teach (he refugees enough to 
survive in daily lite. 

Hie class aorks on the thcoiy 
that humans learn any language in 
a sequence that involves listening 
and shaking then reading and 
writing Maturing children often 
Man to mutate ihe sounds ihey 
hear, eventually teaming to lead 
and write what they have heard 
h*tf an American child, glutting up 
to language flucHtv Usnsallv tykes 
I J ve.MS 

I he feachcis for the proiitam 
wee selected through personal 
vorifacls and newspaper advertise 
inenis, mostly from the Pennsyl- 
vania area. I lies were selected mi a 
basis ol lypc of degree, leaching 
cspcitcnce. language sk:lls. tihn 
t-ual abiluiy and teaching ccriili 
catcs I a^h class usues a qualified 
fcav*H? r and I wo aides for hack up. 



Hie Mali was selected niter only 
a week of accepting applications, a 
total of .1 1 teachers and 49 teacher's 
akts were chosen, with 47 leaching 
cetfiftcatcs among them. Each 
teacher holds I teaching degree or 
has college teaching experience, 
ami 14 aides hold teaching certifi- 
cates 

"Every feather is in charge of 
how they use then aides. I hey van 
use litem to roam around the room 
helping anyone who has a problem 
or they can use them as a teacher 
when the class breaks down into 
groups," eiplained Goodhng, who 
also »(*eaks Spanish. 

Cm uniting sakl that during the 
fust lew weeks there were prublems 
that had to be worked out but they 
weren't major and were solved 
quickly. 

"Our most effective teachers are 
those who are familiar with tcach- 
iiig'clcnicittary school reading, 
have a dynamic and tmaguntivc 
pctonality and know little or no 
Spanish." stated Carrol. 

A teacher knowing little or no 
Spamish is very helpful to a class 
because while students are learning 
English the leathers can learn 
Spanish and ificielore keep the 
Cuban refugees interested in the 
vlass 

Here is one case that illustrates 
the fact 

A teacher introduces a subject to 
a class. 

OK. everyone we are going to 
leant about lime/* the teacher 
nr. les it on the board 

"What is time tu Esoanol " said 
the leacher uo| knotting what It is. 
In thai instant every student shouts 

hempa" therefore showing that 
not only are ihey learning the 
teachers and aides are loo 

Before each student enters a 
class h? fakes an oral assesmeut 
test 10 determine their level of 
understanding of spoken hnglish 
Alter ihe refugees lake the 'est the) 
are plated in one of four levels of 
p r iificienc>. with level lour being 
tin highest standard reached 

While teachers are free to use 
•nr. method of in »f ruct ton tt>a< 



winks for them, the curriculum 
must include certain mandatory 
subjects These subjects include 
greetings and taicwcMs, numbers, 
colors, wf at hei . clothing, foods, 
common verbs and using proposi- 
tions 

bach student refugee receives a 
Spanish-English dictionary and 
notebooks and pencils to use tfi 
class. In addition each teacher 
supplements their own material 
to help ihe learning process in 
class. 

Besides English, the program 
provides acculturation classes de- 
signed to familiarue Cubans with 
the way of life in the United States. 

I he subjects include geography* 
government. United States history, 
American law, transportation and 
money managnicfit. 

An education program could 
have al! the subjects in the dic- 
tionary but if sffM needs willing and 
enthusiastic students. 

According to (he statistics, * 
profile of the refugees compiled by 
the education staff. 67 percent of 
t he ret ugees base In 1 le or m 1 
understanding of English. Ihe 
typical ret ugee is a male. Jl> 
years-old with no friends in the 
I'littedr Slates therefore, from the 
statistics it is evident that the 
program concentrates on spoken 
English. 

r.i assist the students in record- 
ing how many hours flics have 
accumulated, attendance is taken 
ever* morning tor each cl.tss using 
a raster A recoid is kept of fhe 
nunoVr of hours of classroom work 
'lie refugees compile and upon 
lea* nig the camp the hours arc 
recorded on a certificate they 
receive 

Of course, attendance also 
hinges on h**w v%ell a student likes a 
feacner. In the beginning, the 
Cuban refugees would roam from 
class to to class looking for a 
teacher that made them comfort- 
able, then they would remain in the 
class 

Aciordmg to iNHutling most of 
the students are very enthusiastic 
about learning the teaching _ 
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mcffoHis art very efftetie*. 11* 
instructor* arc verj nice to m" 
MklVktor RiiOi a refugee ttmient. 
"We want to cooperate with them 

in «ny way possible/* 

lo lee how much the Cuban 
refugee* are learning and how well 
(he program is wueking, the project 
ts evaluated by an independent 
evaluator. Two typea of infcirni* 
atfc>n arc collected by the evaliytor: 
information 10 make improvements 
in the ongirtng operation and data 
on him wdl the education program 
is acheiving its goals, 

"ScYeral teachers have come up 
to me and said what a rewarding 
learning cipcrience it is to teach 
here/' commented Goodting, who 
also speaks Spanish. 

To understand how important 
the classes are to the refugees* not 
only from a learning standpoint but 
4$ a means ol tighthing boredom, a 
student approached Goodling with 
this cirmmcnt. 

"All I do everyday, is sleep, eat. 
study, see n*»vie\ and sUm!v again/' 
?bc siuilenf refugee beamed 




Student* *atch the board tryin* to ft«urv owl an amwer to a 
question durinR h intoning class at Kurt lmli»nto«n dap, Pa- 
Class** range from 20-30 students in each claw depending on 
the tencher and the student** According to Ifcin Carrol, Jr., 
project director, the best teacher is one *ho is familiar with 
leaching younger students Knglish and kmm* little or no 
Spanish, (U.S. Army photo by Rick Bret/) 
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CUBAN RffUGEES at Fort Indlanfown Gap re- 
cefc kJ doily instruction in English and Anwrican 
culture during. CSIU's adult education program 
conducted the last six weeks. 

Cuban program 
'winding down' 

FORT INDIANTOWN GAP - They want to learn English; 
they want to get a job and become productive citizens; they 
don't want to return to Cuba. 

"They" are the Cuban refugees who have been students m 
adult classes conducted by the General Susquehanna In- 
termediate Unit (CSIX;) at Port Indian town Gap. And, 
"their" desires are the consensus of the teachers who have 
been helping them learn to speak English and to understand 
the American culture. 

"Most are very proud people, they want to get sponsors and 
find work. They'll do anything," said Mary Ellen Imbo, a 
teacher from Harrisburg. 

Their desire to become productive citizens helps explain 
why they were "ideal students'' in the eyes of instructors. "A 
lot of my students came to bom sessions of class every day. 
when we only asked them to come to either a morning or 
afternoon class," said teacher Jim Star, from Shamokia. 
"Learn English, get a sponsor, get a job- that's all they think 
aoout." 

. "One of my students said that he didn't like it Sere, but it 
felt great to be someplace where be could say that," added 
Imbo. 

Teachers also said they gained some insight into what life 



In Cuba must have been like. 
"<*»of my students tsaSO-yearold man*who was in prison 
» for the last 20 yean because be bad owned a sugar was- 
tottoB," Imbo said 

Beverly Steel a teacher from Lancaster, said that some of 
her students said "they cant understand why Americans 
area t more worried about Communism They really were 
angry about the refugees who tried to return to Cuba bv 
hijacking airliners," 

All of the 31 teachers employed in the program had public 
school teaching certificates or college teaching experience. 
Some were certified Spanish teachers, but most were not 
proficient in Spanish. But, according to Donald Carroll, 
project director, they had no problems communicating. In 
met, he said that administrators preferred hiring "native 
speakers,'' especially to teach bask conversational gngnah 
in a "crash course" such as this. 

More man 1,200 Cuban refugees at the Gap received in- 
struction in English and American culture in the federally 
funded program conducted during the last six weeks. 

As the refugees leave the fort this week, the CSHTs 
program is " w i nding down," said Carroll. 

The program , undertaken by the local intermediate unit 
when approved by its Board of Directors in August, was 
"amazingly successful/ ' Carroll also said. 

He said that the staff had hoped to serve one-third of the 
approximately 2,500 adult refugees eligible for classes. The 
1400 who were "assigned to classes "-those who were tested 
on an oral English proficiency exam and who attended class 
«*eguiariy-represent almost so percent 

In addition, Carroll supported bis statement with test data. 
About 67 percent of those people assigned to classes' had 
vituafiy no understanding of English when originally tested, 
scoring at the lowest level But, at least 80 percent scored at 
the second or third achievement levels in post-tests last- 
week, "indicating at toast a moderate knowledge of 
English," Carroll noted. 

Although conditions at the Gap are less than ideal, the 
teachers said they talked to no one who wanted to return to 
Cuba. * 

The iusti actional program will continue for those refugees 
being moved to Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. Carroll 
said. There, classes will be conducted by another local or 
state agency. 

"It's been an exhilarating experience for me working with 
these people,." said Barbara Fry of Harrisburg. "I'm sorry to 
see the program end." 



Danville News, Oct. 9, 1980 
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CSIU's English course for refugees 'successful' 



LEWISBURG - More than 1,200 
Cuban refugees at Fort Indian town Gap 
received instruction In English and 
American culture in the federally funded 
abult education program conducted by 
tfte Central Susquehanna , Intermediate 
Unit (CSIIJ) during the last six weeks. 

As the refugees leave the fort this 



week, the CSIU's program is "winding 
down," According to the project director 
Donald Carroll 

The program, undertaken by the local 
intermediate unit when approved by its 
board of directors in August, was 
"amazingly successful," Carroll said. 



!?i*JJLy Item , Sunbury, Oct. 9, 1980 



He said thai staff had hoped to serve 
one- third of the approximately 2,600 
adult refugees eligible for classes. The 
1,200 who were "assigned to classes" — 
those who were tested on an oral English 
proficiency exam and who attended 
class regularly — represent almost SO 
percent, 

» 

la addition, Carroll supported ijis 
statement with test data. About 07 per- 
cent of those people assigned to classes 

• had virtually no understanding of En- 
glish when originally tested, scoring at 

f the lowest level. But, at least 80 percent 
awed at the second or thint achieve- 
ment levels hi post-tests last week, "in- 
dicating at least a moderate knowledge 
of English," Carroll Kited. 

"This improvement, accomplished in 
little mo'e than a month, indicates that 
our teachers have done a remarkable job 
and that these people realty wanted to 
team," said Carroll. 

Dally classes 
( Although a total of 1,200 Cubans were 
enrolled, daily attendance averaged 
about 80B, Carroll said. Tw6 classes 



were held daily, Monday through Satur- 
day, at 32 sites in the barracks areas. 

Teachers eraphasixed speaking and lis- 
tening — useful questions, greetings and, 
farew?Us, numbers and identification of 
objects Textbooks were given at the re- 
quest of students who were interested in 
learning more about grammar and sen- 
tence structure. Teachers also discussed 
hastes of American culture, such as ge- 
ography, government, transportation 
and American life and custocp*. 

All of the Si teachers employed in the 
program had public school teaching cer- 
tificates or college teaching experience. 
Some were certified Spanish teachers, 
but most were not proficient in Spanish, 
But, according to Carroll, they bad no 
problems communicating. In fact, he 
said that administrators preferred hir- 
ing "native speakers/' especially to 
teach basic conversational English in a 
"crash course" such as this. 

The instructional program will contin- 
ue for those refugees being moved to 
Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, Carroll said, 
There, classes will be conducted by an- 
other beat or state agency. 
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Refugees want to get jobs 
and be productive citizens 



learn English; they warn to get a Lancaster, said that some of her 
job and become productive citizens; students said "they can't under- 
they don't want to return to Cuba. stand why Americans aren't more 
"They" are the Cuban refugees worried about Communism. They 
whohave been students in adult realty were < angry abouy the refu- 
daaaes co nduct e d by the Central gees who tried to return to Cuba by 
Susquehanna Intermediate Unit hijacking airliners," 
(GSXU) at Fort fndiantewu Gap "It's b&sn an exhilarating expert- 
And, "their" desires are the consen- exsce for me, working with these 
of the teachers who have been people," said Barbara Fry of Har- 
helping them learn to speak English rtstarg. "I'm sorry to see the pro- 
sod to understand the American gram end" 
culture. > 

"Most aire very proud people, they 
want to get sponsors and find wort 
They'll do anything/* said Mary 
Ellen lmfco, a teacher from Harris* 
burg. 

Their desire to become productive 



came to both sessions a; das every 
day P when we only asked them to 
come to either a morning or after- 
noon class," said teacher Jim Star, 
from Sbamokin. "Learn English, 
get a sponsor, get a job — that's all 
they think about" 

Although conditions at the Gap 
are less than ideal, the teachers 
said they talked to no one who 
wanted to return to Cuba. 

"One of my students said mat he 
didn't like it here, but it felt great to 
be someplace where he could say 
that," added Imbo, 

Teachers also said they gained 
some Insight into what life in Cuba 
must have been like. 

"One of my students is a 60-yrar- 
oid man who was in prison for the 
last TD years because be had owned 
a sugar plantation/* Imbo said. 



LEWISBURG - They want to 



Beverly Steele, a teacher Cram 



citizens helps explain why they 
wore "ideal students" in the eyes of 
instructors. "A lot of my students 
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Refugee education 




2NMANTDWN GAP — A» CUtotn 
refu gees lea ve r^mtodianiownCfo 
ftp resettle ment elsewhere, the 



Colt Is winding down to federally- 
to provide essential InsuucUun for 



O o b i W Carroll, project 
said the program vat "amazingly 
mcsess&L" Carroll's assessment 
was shared by members of the 
Central Susouehanaa fcUermediate 
Unit (CSIU) Board of Directors, who 
visited the fort last week for a first- 
hand look of die prfrgiini in 



Participation in the - program 
sur p assed the CSIU staffs original 
expectations. The unit hopes to. 
serve aosHnfed of the 2,809 adult 
refugees. In reality. U» refugees, 
almost so percfnt, attended dass 
regularly. 

Carrofl reported that 87 percent of 
those att e nding the classes had 
virtually no understanding of 
English when the program began. At 
least so percent advanced to the 
second or third achievement levels 
during testing last week, demon- 
strating at least a moderate un- 
derstanding of the English 
language. "This Improvement, 
accomplished in Utile more than a 
month, indicates our teachers have 
done a remarkable Job and that 
these people really wanted to 
learn." Carroll noted 

Members of the CSIU board were 
Impressed with the teachers' ac- 
count of the refugees' enthusiasm 
and genuine Interest in the das*. In 
a d diti on, teachers oomtad out that 

^^■■^■•■Vtw^ ■vvwfv'*' sw^ejiefcama^glBsj^p* ^sr^geesjt Vlnm4f#ptv 

al though there were publicised in- 
cidents of assaults at Port In- 
(flantown Gap, CSIU teachers were, 
without exception, treated with 
respect by the refugees. 

A total of U0O Cubans were for- 
mally earofied in the classes, and 
attendance averaged about 800 
dairy. Carroll said two classes were 
held daily. Monday through 
Saturday, at 33 sites in the barracks 
area. 



and listening, using questions, 
greetings and farewells, numbers 
and identification of objects. Text- 
books were, given at the request of 
students who were Interested in 
fa^tfng more about grammar and 
sentence structure. Teachers also 
discussed bastes of American 
culture, such as geography, 
government, transportation and 



AD 31 teachers employed in the 



certificates of wflege tescbiiig 

certified 
we not 

proActantanSpanbaii But* accuttttng 
to Carroll, tbsy bad do p rafc tem 
eommoaicatlng. In fact^ ad- 
ministrators preferred Hiring 
nmivte ye una id teacs oastc 

^ ^ BSAeafftsfcnt^n^Bsssk^gk ■ ^B^Benv^tjeS^^sjt^nk ts^nsv a&sx^hw ^nsnsn^k^meW 

coBfecsnoDii "y 1 " to cue ensn 



PUafSf eiB far tbe eianes to be 
by aratb er tool op stage 
agency it Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, 
lor tbe lefuyes who are being 
transferred there. 

Members of the CSIU board <tf 
directors were In attendance at die 
program's formal graduation 



the course. CSIU board members 
*** observed tbe program are 
IW/ortd U Wolfe, Line Mountain 
scbool tfiroctoft board prestdeot^ 
president; Wanda F. RetdL Southfrrt 
Columbia, vice-president; Pad L 
Eveland, Stamofcin Area board 



Davtd A. Dietrich and C. 
Also in at t end an ce 
F. Toole, executive 
director of tbe CSIU. 

CSIU board members were in- 
formed during their visit mat prior 
to tbe coarse, most refugees were 
illiterate not even possessing a 
written knowledge of Spanish. 
Ninety percent of tbe refugees were 
mates 18 years oiage and older. 

Program teachers told the board 
members that die refugees are 
sincerely Interested tn learning 
English well enough to obtain jobs 
and become productive members of 
society. Above all. the refugees don't 
warn to return to Cuba. 

"A tot of my students came to both 
sessions of diss every day, when we 
only asked them to come to either a 
morning or afternoon class," said 
Jim Star, of Shamnktn, one of the 
teachers to tbe program. "Learn 
Bngttah, get a sponsor, get a Job, 
that's afl they thank about" 



News-Item : October 11, 1980 
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Refugees Eager 

EDITOR: 

HAVING juft completed flue 
weeks of leeching English to the 
Cuban refugees at Fort lodlantown 
Gap, 1 must fay hurrah for the Cu- 
bans. Our adult classes were 
comprised of men who were mem* 
bers of a voluntary work force who 
worked around the fort and in 
neighboring communities. They re* 
turned from their work day, ate 
dinner at their mess hall and came 
to our English classes for three 
* hours, Monday through Saturday* 



to Learn English 

They were Interested in every 
* pect of the United States, coopera- 
tive in class aad most outstanding* 
eager to team English. 

All of the teachers involved In 
the adult education classes leave 
the Gap enriched from having 
known these warm and emotive 
people. We sincerely hope that. 
American society will give them an 
oppotunity for a new life* , 

-~SharM SU Morris 
Camp Hill 
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EDITORIALS 



Readers 9 Forum 

Cuban Refugees 
Deserve Chance • 

For the pan month we have been 
working at Indiantown Gap teaching 
EngUa to the Cubans. 

We are writing tins letter 00 be- 
half of our students. Our classes are 
fined with men of fatfeJttfeoce and am- 
otic*. Their engernsss to team, under 
dtfOcatt conditions, would make any- 
thing less than oar best efforts se«m 
shameful. . 

Their continued optimism for t^e 
(Mure, their belief to the "freedom" 
and ' opportunity'' to be found here m 
America is extraordinary in the face 
of the hostility they have met : 

These men have been unfairly 
stereotyped because of the oehavioref 
the faudof troublemaker aO too com- 
mon in any society. They deserve a 
chance. It fe bard to sec bow any indi- 
vidual or organization could regret 

C#r»t«WK# M. Ptowi 
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ADULT SCHOOL for Cuban Refugee* 

Project Evaluation Report 



ABSTRACT 



The Adult School for Cuban Refugees supplied services to 
approximately 1,200 Cuban refugee students in the six weeks of its 
operation at Fort Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. The program offered 
basic oral English classes to adults ranging in age froa 18 to 81 
years. The classes were established within the confines of the 
military installation at Fort Indiantown Gap. Army barracks con- 
structed during World War II were used for classrooms. 

The students entered classes with a wide range of English 
proficiency. Some students spoke no English while, a small number 
had an advanced understanding of English. Only one area had co- , N 
educational classes. The female students never comprised more than 
five percent of the total student population. Females were quickly 
sponsored out through the volunteer agencies early in the program, 
leaving the student population predominantly male. 

The goals for this short term educational project consisted 
of teaching oral English and providing for the acculturation of the 
Cuban students to the American way of life. 

The goal of teaching oral English has been met. /Students 
advanced rapidly in their ability to speak and understand ^nglisb. 
Pre-post testing revealed a large gain in student English deficiency. 

The goal of teaching basic life skills for the accultura- 
tion to the American society has been met. With the limitations 
placed upon the teachers and aides from the controlled environment, 
a basic understanding of the American way of life has developed. 
The students learned rapidly about American society and were eager 
to explore for themselves beyond the confines of Fort Indiantown Gap. 
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HBgLBR SVALOAIIOS APPENDIX 0 



valuation of teaching effort to teach oral English and the American Culture 
c Cuba:: refugee at Fort Indiantovn Gap, Pa. 

' Sept. 25, 1980 



I. Process employed: 

Class visits were made to observe the learning environment and 
the teachers and their aides at work. 

II. Teacher Behavior: 

Teacher attributes to achieve the goal of teaching oral English 
and the American Culture were observed. 

This writer identifies the teacher attributes necessarv to this 
situation as follows. 

1. Teachers must establish an environment conducive to learning. 

2. The teacher is a change agent by directing a change in learning 
behavior to help the student save time and costly error by 
efficiently learning the right material. 

3. Skills in* teaching adults are very different from skills used in 
teaching younger persons. 

4. In addition to knowing the subject matter and understanding methods 
of teaching that subject matter, the teacher must be creative and 
able to improvise. 

5. The learning experience for an adult new to our culture must be 
relevant to his needs to survive in our culture, therefore the 
teacher must relate learned behavior to a practical application. 



III. Findings: 

"1. Learning environment: 

Teachers converted a bleak and negative learning environment into 
a positive environment by use of charts, color photos, and other 
teaching aids. The liberal use of color managed to overcome the 
starkness of barracks vails. 

2. Change of learning behavior: 

Teachers directed learning of language to help students understand 
what they -ust know to get along in the American Culcure. 
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Also, :h * Cea . hers r APPENDIX 0 

**~a; acceptance irtc * nf consraa ~*" taught the necess*-. 
usee to change nc-*! < V anc Afferent cultu-* n ?! ceSiiar > =*nners :cr 
ge nCnns ^ Promptness on the job" } * 9 K*«"=it? was 

3 - Mul t education; 

*»d ^cSS^*!^^!.^ f 0r the . _ 

* t* fact S ^ " ? l«vel. « 
--ose to be there " * C ^ d *^ *■ volitional and ?he stut^T' 

4 * TeaCher abili ^ to |^ rov4M8 
The teachers create 

. <»e roo. is ^ „ che r ^irt .earning co zeach langu « ge 

3- Practiea! appU catloo of 

Teachers alwavs relate - •, 
™** i.e. the pupoet 1 learned e *P*rience to a n ra ,r< i 
tc buvinff r,^ f " v demonstrated hov ^ practical 

tan<Jin 6 Personal finances. pieasu ™. getting a job, 



Sunmarv; 



^ teachers and supervisor c -i 

The teachers are fl M a f . 
fenced, craatlv. Personal, e:lersetiC) 

— t a. c j ^vc - ~ 

THe teachers are acHe , "" ! 
—on tc a,.pact co^e^I'^^e.estabHsnad goals . ^ 

H-arren E. Hingler 
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